Spring shuffles bleakly into Washington 


You’d look like Sen. Knowland and Rep. Martin too if you went through a week 
like last week. Are you sitting down? Well, it went something like this; Sen, 
George (D-Ga.) proposed a Four Power high level talk. Secy. Dulles went to the 
White House amd emerged saying the President liked George’s idea. Then the 
two gloom-chasers above went to see the President and announced that Dulles’ 
comment did not reflect the White House view at ail. Then White House press 
secy. Hagerty issued a bulletin declaring that the President agreed with every- 
body. Finally, with everyone reeling, the President at his press conference said 
what he meant was that he thought a low-level parley was OK, but the higher 
level should await German rearmament. Really nothing much was at stake in 
the whole thing—only the survival of the human race, 


BROWNELL ON MATUSOW TURNABOUT 





Justice Dept. line: ‘Reds’ 
plot to wreck witch-hunt 


Ar = WEEKS of paralyzing dismay 

at its whirligig witnesses, the Jus- 
tice Dept. by March 21 had finally 
firmed up its official stand. Labor’s 
Daily reported it this way: 

“The Justice Dept.’s ‘party line’ in 
the case of professional false witness 
Harvey Matusow was officially down 
in black and white today—Matusow 
is a Red wrecker of government pro- 
secutions.” 

Tifis thesis had earlier been advanced 
by Wiiliam F. Tompkins, chief of the 
Dept.’s internal security division, but 
Atty. Gen. Herbert Brownell Jr. himself 
put the government's seal on it in a 
speech before the Greater Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. Matusow, he 
said, is a focal point of a Communist 
campaign to destroy the informant sys- 


tem of the FBI. 


THE TEXAS JUDGE: But Brownell 
didn’t reach this conclusion indepen- 
dently; he leaned exclusively on an 
opinion given by Federal Judge R. E, 
Thomason in El Paso, Tex., who on 
March 16 sentenced Matusow to three 
years in prison for criminal contempt 
of court. Matusow in a six-day hearing 
before Thomason swore under oath 
that in 1953 he had given false testi- 
mony against Clinton Jencks, an officer 
of the independent Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers Union. Brownell quot- 
ed the Judge: 
“It is my firm conviction that this 
hearing was deliberately brought on 
for the purpose of attacking the 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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1S THE COALITION CRACKING? 





Cadillac crusade killing 
modest tax-relief plan 
for low-income families 


By Lawrence Emery 

"€OAK THE POOR” advocates were 

winning out last week as the cur- 
rent battle over taxation came to a 
head in Congress. As House and Senate 
conferees were scheduled to meet 
March 23 to reconcile differences be- 
tween two tax bills, key House Demo- 
crats were already conceding defeat in 
their big battle to cut income taxes by 
$20 a head beginning Jan. 1. 

The fight while it lasted kicked up 
some harsh words and frayed many a 
temper; to the Magazine of Wall St. it 
Seemed “to be a sign that on questions 
of domestic policy the coalition of Re- 
publican and Democratic members of 
Congress is about to come apart at the 
seams.” 

The Eisenhower Administration is de- 
dicated to old-fashioned Republican tax 
theories which in the past have con- 
tributed to economic catastrophe in the 
U.S. The belief is that easy taxes for 
big business and rich individuals induce 
economic expansion at the top with 
eventual indirect benefit to low-income 
families at the bottom. The opposite 
belief holds that easy taxes on low 
incomes put more money into circula- 
tion, help the entire economy. A busi- 
ness magazine recently simplified it: 

“Bluntly put, the issue is this: 

Democrats want to prime consumer 


spending. Mr. Eisenhower wants to 
prime investing.” 
BILLIONS FOR THE RICH: In 1953 
the Eisenhower Administration allowed 
the excess profits tax to expire. The 
following year, with sales down, GM 


profits went up 35%; GE 30%; DuPont 
almost 50%; Douglas Aircraft about 
95%. During the same period unem- 
ployment increased. Last year the Ad- 
ministration again cut taxes for the 
rich for a total of $7,400,000,000, includ- 
ing $300,000,000 relief to stockholders 
on their dividend incomes. There was 
no relief for lower-income brackets, no 
discernible improvement. in the unem- 
ployment picture. 

This year Eisenhower askéd only for 


@ year’s extension of current corpora- 
tion and excise taxes, both scheduled 
to be reduced automatically on April 
1. To this biil House Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn (D-Tex.) attached an amendment 
for a straight income tax cut of $20 
for every taxpayer and each of his de- 
pendents. For a family of five it would 
mean an annual saving of $100, or a 
little less than $2 a week. 


“THE LITTLE FOLKS”: To Eisen- 
hower this was “some kind of heights 
in fiscal irresponsibility.” To the N.Y. 
Times it was “thoroughly bad,” a 
“dangerous political issue” and “a 
blatant effort to purchase the political 
eqodwill of the estimated 5,000,000 per- 
sons whom it would remove altogether 
from the Federal income tax rolls.” 
Treasury Secy. George M. Humphrey 
denounced it as “just the wrong thing 
for the little folks.” Most alarmed was 
right-wing columnist David Lawrence; 
he saw it as “the collapse of the private 
enterprise system in America,” called it 
a “$20 bribe plan.” 

During the House debate Rayburn 
got fighting mad and was likely to stay 


(Continued on Page 9) 





‘SPECTATOR.A 


Roosevelt at Yalta 


TH TENTH ANNIVERSARY of the death of the most popular 

President in American memory, Franklin D. Roosevelt, is 
just two weeks away. To celebrate the occasion, the gentlemen 
with the solid uranium brains who in this decade have seized 
control of our government and ‘some 99% of our media of 
information and innuendo—hereinafter referred to as Them— 
are outdoing all previous offensives to prove that he was a 
traitor, or an idiot, or both. 

As to whether it was a bright idea, all the angles con- 
sidered, to publish the State Dept.’s 200,000-world records of the 
Yalta conference of February, 1945, there is some difference of 
opinion among Them. The difference springs largely from lack 
of understanding of how today’s streamlined brainwash system 
works. The top experts like the publishers of the N.Y. Times 
know very well that almost nobody has time to read 200,000 


words; and consequently that—while publication of them is a 
fabulous newspapering feat and an apparent display of ob- 
jectivity toward history—what is actually in the records mat- 
ters little. 


“LOOT AND ENSLAVEMENT:” The brainwash is performed by 
what the information media tell us the records contain, in the 
digestible digests of their contents and in editorial asides. Thus, 
in the bits people have time to read, the Times laments that 
FDR’s “failing health was apparently having its effect at Yalta” 
and so Stalin “appeared to emerge with loot beyond his wild- 
est dreams.” To be “fair” to FDR the Times adds that he had 
to pay a price “to keep Stalin from making a separate peace 
with Hitler” (which there is not the slightest indication Stalin 
ever thought of doing). 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer “excuses” FDR on the ground 
that he was “apparently ignorant of the Communists’ methods” 
(as if FDR had not had a dozen years as President to study 
those “methods,” or they had suddenly changed). FDR’s former 
commander in the anti-fascist war, Eisenhower, told us three 


_years ago, in his pledge to repudiate Yalta, that the conference 


“resulted in the enslavement of Poland” (a less enslaved coun- 

try than Poland today, or a more enslaved one before the war, 

could scarcely be imagined), 

HARRIMAN AND HISS: Because you read the GUARDIAN, 

you will get a reasonably fair analysis of these fascinating 
(Continued on Page 12) , 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Por six years the injustice done 
to me by Moscow was a rock that 
split the progressive movement. 
lt confirmed some as dogmatists, 
others as cynics, It raised doubts 
not only of me, but doubts ef 
Moscow, doubts of other eom- 
rades. It hurt incaluculably the 
vnity of the cause we &ll love. 
And there was little I could do 
about it, except try to keep my 
ewn mind active. 

But now us one group sends me 


letters of exultation, toe often 
an angry exultation mixed with 
how others “milist eat their words 
now “must have red faces” " 
while the other group, which has 
alwavs becn the most Gevoted 
and hardest-pressed of them ah, 
tries to adjust to this new fact 
and wonders what to da about 
me now. . it seems to me that 
if we can just give the right 
word at the right time in the 
icht tone, there is a chance to 





eome through to a wider unity 
than there ever was before. A 
unity that avoids both dogmatism 
and cynicism, that accepts both 
that “Moscow can make grievous 
mistakes” and that “Moscow 
secks justice and corrects mis- 
takes when found.” 

And if the progressive leader- 
ship ot all varieties can move 
teward a unity that expels and 
excludes NOBODY except those 
who are enemies on the most 
BASIC THINGS ... then it must 
next be clearly determined just 
WHAT, in our day and iand, 
these basic things are. I submit 
they are only two: “Peace throuch 
muiual understanding with the 
socialist world,” and “widest 
freedom throughout America in 
thought and word Every per- 
son who stands in this plat- 
form should be encouraged to 
express with widest latitude his 
individual creative thought, cor- 
rected only by discussion and not 


A letter from Anna Louise Strong 


by discipline. If the progressive 


leadership can somehow  buiid 
such a unity, then we may get 
that long-delayed breakthrough 


to comnect these 
American 


leaders with the 
people's Geep desire for 


freedom and peace. 

I submit that all those who 
still remain actively in the pro- 
gressive movement are pretty 


good people, relatively courageous, 
relatively devoted above most 


since they have conquered their 
own fears of what is a very con- 
certed and well-backed drive to 
smash all progressive thought in 
this land. And that this long, 
deep split over the Anna Louise 
Strong csse has Only advantaged 
those powers that drive incessant- 
ly toward building a police state 
in our land. And that ALL pro- 
pressives need, not to eat humbie 
pie and belabor themselves over 
past blunders-—-except as this is 
cone in their own thought as 


incident to a wider thinking, Thev 


need rather to be stimulated to ... too often honored in word 
de their own thinking, which is and violated in act, 

the hardest thing men can do, The chief mistake made by 
and especially hard for us nhon- those progressives who felt it 


theoretical Americans. 


Now as one of the thoughts 
with which I start this thinking, 


necessary all these six years to 
boycott me, was that they re- 
jected their own experience of 30 
years of the American progressive 


1 fire You thie: that however movement, in face of single 
Mts ~ charge by a foreign police organ 
T » Sr: - a = 
— ne se “ ae oe — whose information they had no 
pengens eg bg os aa ok ae — way to check. In doing this they 
rem 2 pny aon we ny Ste “haan belittled their own experience of 
f thought 4 actio hie 4 : 
rshi <6 and their own 
HE HIMSELF knows more than  /@#dersh'p ene 


ability to. use without being con- 


Lenin or Stalin or Mao or Roose- 


> S : taminated a person who was un- 
velt . a and this field: is the “ie der pect Pl but who was yet 
immediately around him. And if willing to work for peace. 
Lenin or. Mao or any of these We must all face the fact that 
ethers could be suddenly trans- we shall be working all our lives 
ferred to live and work in Pod- in a movement that contains not 
unk, they would first have to only people under suspicion, but 
jearn wae’ Jimmie Jones knows a lot of actual undercover agents 
about Podunk before they could of the FBI. We must work out 
correctly act. techniques for acting even under 


This reatization is the basis for this difficulty without rejecting 


the statement that “people are any help that is offered in our 
Our most valuable capital’; it is fight for peace. I think such 
the basis for whatever may be techniques can.be worked out, 

alled “democratic centralism” Anna Loutse Strong 











Stop the bomb tests! 


LOS ANGELES 
Cepv of a 


CALIF. 


sent to Presi- 


letter 








deni tisenhower, Sens. Knowiand 
and Kuechel, and Rep. Joseph Holt: 

As citizens ana as parents of 
Small children, we plead. we urge 
and we demand that you stop all 
Diclear tests now. 

The newspapers make it = ciear 
that to the scicntists and officials 
of the AEC there are many upb- 
known aspects of the effect on 
humen fife of radioactive fallout. 
We read that the AEC waits for 
“safe” weather conditions before 
exploding a bomb. After the March 
7 blast, the wind shifted, cuarry- 
Ing the radioactive cloud over un- 
predicted areas. 

The world’s foremcest geneticists 
quietly and steadily give their 
epinion that nuclear releases are 
surely damaging the germ lines of 
all forms of life on the globe. That 


our government should Nalf-biind- 
ly experiment with these terrifying 
effects upon human life is un- 
speakable. For one more human 
being to suffer the fate of the 
Japanese fisherman would be bar- 
bar Further nuclear tests would 





inescapably make America the most 


heated nation in all hisory 

We charge that if the American 
peopie knew the full effects of 
nuclear tests. they would rise in 
their might and stop them 


The lesson of history is ineluct- 
able: preparing for war leads to 
war, net peace. Atomic war is not 


inevit:ble. The 
to achieve peace 
of peace: negotiation, 
We call upon you to 
initiative fer peace by 
the means of war and 
international questions at 
United Nations’ negotiating 
John Bovingdon 
William S. Crosby 
dacqueline B. Hare 
Russell ft. Hare dr. 
dovee P. Murphy 
Rev, Amos ©. B. Morphy 


only possible way 
is with the means 


take the 
forsaking 
setiling all 

the 
lab.ea 


Shame of N.Y. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
The New York City Board of 


Feucation has just completely dis- 
graced itself by passing a resolu- 
tien forcing teachers to inform on 





How crazy can 
you get dept. 


©. B. 
taped 


De Mille ts 
speeches by 
Fleet with a view toward using 
Van Fleet as the volee of God 
tn Parsinount’s “Pen Command- 
ments.” 


listening to 
Gen. Van 


Newsweek, March 14 


One-year free sub to sender 
of each item publishe@d under 
this heading Above was sent 


by Anon. N. ¥. C. 











ing vote, that of the courageous 
new Board member, Mrs Sands, 
was cast against this ruling mak- 
ing an informer, censor and 
snooper of every teacher willing to 
lend himself or herself to this 


modern Spahish Inquisition. 

In addition, it may force 
ere 0 unwilling, 
ful of loss of employment, to 
late every principle of 


teach- 
herwise but fear- 
vio- 


conscience 


and decency. Imayine the effect on 
our children of this type of teach- 
ing staff. ; 

This noxious wave of anti-in- 


tellectualism 
students 


can only 
wnable or 


produce 
fearful of 


thinking for themselves This is 
freedom of thought, New York City 
style. People should ponder = care- 
fully what and who are behind 
this latest move toward rigid con- 
formity. A ‘Teacher 


Statesman’s schedule 
CLEVELAND, O. 


Monday: Went out and slanderetl 
the dead. 
Tuesday: I ealled for total war. 


Wetinesday: Told people to eat less 
bread. 

Thursday: Burned two hundred 
books or more 


Friday: Sesred a teacher right out 


of his head. 

Saturday: Stashed income (far 
from the red). 

Sunday: Drew up a bill around 
four 

To smother a lamp by the golden 
door. 


Adelaide Simon 


First grade problem 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Aitention, boys and girls of the 


firet grace arithmetic class— figure 
out this problem: 

Quemoy and the Matsug He 5 
and 20 miles, espectively, off the 
eoast of China. Within bombing 
range, but about 150 miles away 
from Formosa. To whose security 
are they ersential? 

When you have the answer to 


that one. figure out how 
of American bovs you 
ficed to keep Quemoy 


many lives 
want sacri- 
and the 


ican koys will die in the resulting 
war with China which, according 
to Sen. Wayne. Morse, “would mean 


American [oot 


" f wv 
years of ¢ 


soldiers . 


ierrilla warfare... not 
” 





going to end... in 10 years. 
Are your answers réady, children? 
Now write them on a postcard and 


send to President 
it today. 


Eisenhower, Do 
Plorence H, Luscomb 


Nothing under “M” 
BERLIN. GERMANY 

I wish the U.S. people 
success in their efforts to 
I and mainly I wish 
Belfrage victory over the 

Americans in Washington. 
May the U.S. people wake up. 
Gen. MacArthur woke up Is he a 

new reader of the GUARDIAN? 
Henry Nawrockl 


further 
secure 
Cedric 

un- 


eace 





Drawing by Dyad, London 
“I told you not to overwind it.” 


“Read and retch 
NEW YORK. N.Y. 


Just a few nauseating items 
about a rotten political corpse, 
Chiang Kai-shek: 

“Mme. Wellington Koo, wife of 
the Nationalist Ambassador, has a 
noted collection of jewels.” (Rob- 
ert S. Allen in the N.Y. Post, 3 6). 


“While what is left of Chiang’s 
army is rusting in Formosa, the 
China Lobby's operators are em- 
ploying all their mental and finan- 
cial resources in the U.S. Christian 
F-onter William J. Goodwin began 
giving dinners at the Mayflower 
for Congressmen at which they 
could hear the opinions of Ambas- 
sador Koo and Counselor Chen.... 
Among the guests at his dinners 
were Senators Bridges, Knowland, 
Wherry and McCarren.” (The Re- 
porter, 4,15, 52). A. Gartla Diaz 
e 
Greet Vincent Hallinan at the 


Guardian rally—N. Y. City Cen- 




















on associates, O i f los- Matsus for Formosa. ees , 
a their linen, Gulp ene dona Next house on new many Amer- ter Casino Wed. eve, Apr. 20, 
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Sir, or Madam, please 
look at your mail 


RANKLY, SIR ‘or Madam, as the case may be), the GUAR- 

DIAN needs more money—and the way we seek most ardente- 
ly to get it is through new subscribers and renewals. 

For these reasons there is almost certainly a letter from 
us in your mailbox now ‘if you haven't dlready received it) 
to which we earnestly await your answer. 

One type of letter we sent out.this past week was a straight 
renewal letter to ail those in arrears. This is a simple, uncom- 
plicated bill form for your $3 renewal if due. Please do it now! 


- “aegndh aus psicentabigs have set in, however, over another letter we 

sent out some ten days ago to all paid-up subscribers except 
our “Buck of the Month” pledgers. Even so penetrating a fellow 
as Howard Fast was still puzzling over it when we encountered 
him the other evening at a United Nations soiree. He offered 
to compromise by sending us the $5 hinted at in our letter, ac- 
cepting the premium offered (the Harvey Matusow recantation 
book, False Witness, because of his fascination with reptiles) 
and keeping the rest of the letter’s contents for further study. 

Unerringly, Mr. Fast hit upon the perfect response from our 
point of view, but perhaps we had better explain further: 


HE LETTER IN QUESTION contains five “Prepaid” eerti- 

ficates, each worth $1 ‘if paid for!) in GUARDIAN subscrip- 
tions (there’s a sub biank on the back). These were designed 
trather handsomely, we thought) to overcome the problem that 
(a) you never seem to have a sub blank handy when you meet 
a potential new GUARDIAN subscriber; or (b) you just can’t 
think of a new prospect at the same moment that you are con- 
fronted with the introductory sub blank which appears weekly 
on this page. So ‘we figured) let’s send out five “Prepaid” sub 
blanks to the folks, ask them to pay for them now and keep 
them in pockets or purses to sign up readers as you encounter 
them. You can send the new subs as gifts, or you can collect 
the buck from the recipient-—that’s up to you. 

By paying for the five certificates in advance, you help us 
now; by signing up new readers later with the prepaid sub 
blanks, you help spread the GUARDIAN among your friends. 

HERE WE MAY have confused matters was in suggesting 

further that you could use three of the “Prepaid” certi- 
ficates at any time to renew your own sub when due: and on 
top of that (so as not to expend pestage, etc., on ancther Jetter) 
we suggested in a P.S. that you might be interested in our 
Buying Service's latest find: a line of brass-bound wrought iron 
tray tables (leaflet enclosed) which could be just the ticket if 
you're sprucing the house up for Spring. 

No, the wrought iron table does not come free with a new 
sub. No, the book doesn’t come free with the brass-bound P.S. 
Yes, we do need the five dollars—and the new readers! 

—THE EDITORS 

P.S.: Our FDR Memorial record, “The Unforgctten Man,” 
is now in the final stage. It’s the greatest, and will be in the 
mails to advance purchasers on or about April 1. After that the 
price becomes $3.95 in the stores and bookshops (see ad, p. 4). 
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So you think a letter to your Comgressman won't help.... 


The second (March) issue of Washington & You, a 
Paiitical Action Newsleiter edited by Progressive 
Party secy. C. B. Baldwin appeared lest week. With 
exceptional contacts in Washington, Baldwin is under- 
taking through the newsleiter to keep progressives 
aware of hot legislative issues, what they mean, 
are the key Congressmen involved and what you can 
da about them. The March issue contains an analysis 
of the “trickle down vs. trickle wp” theorie 
amic legislation in connection with the move for $20 
trcame tax deductions, and vital material on ways to 
fight against Walter-McCarran, UMT and German re- 
armament and for rere. Subscription to Washington 
& You rs $2 a year (1133 Broadway. N. Y. C. 10). The 
foiluwing admirable article is from the newsletters 
first issue. 


By C. B. Baldwin 
y* TS not infrequent that when a person is asked 
to write a letter to his Congressman, urging this 
ec that, his reply wil be, “Oh, what’s the use.” 
it seems to me that this attitude cannot he 
squared with the realities of American politics. First, 
our system of Congressional representation has 


demonstrated that it can work in the peop‘e’s in- 
terest—witness the New Deal period. Second, any- 
one who thinks that this or the immediate succeed- 
ing Congresses are going to be dominated by 
people’s statesmen like Black, LaGuardia, Marcan- 


whe tonio, Norris or Wagner is just engaged in wishfu! 
thinking. Third, the present Congress has a good 

number of honest, liberal-minded members in both 

s of econ- Houses. I know many of them personaliy and there 


is no doubt in my mind of their integrity, liberalism 
or devotion to people’s interests—as opposed to 
representatives of Big Business and reaction. 


CONGRESSMAN does not work in a vacuum. The 

best of our Representatives are subject to many 
cross-currents of pressures. None of them fails te 
get pressure from Chambers of Commerce, Big Busi- 
ness lobbies, veterans’ groups, etc. Is it reasonabie 
to expect that an honest Congressman will con- 
Sistently vote contrary to the consensus of pres- 
sures? I have yet to meet a Congressman who does 
not enjoy the responsibilities and prestige of his 
position and whe does not look forward to being 
re-elected. The practical effect then of failing te 


organize letter-writing and visits to Congressmen, 
as well as other forms of political action, is to leave 
the field of political battle clear for reactionary 
pressures alcne. 

This is a serious déreliction of democracy. With- 
Out the visible demonstration of the wishes of his 
progressive constituents, a member of Congress caa 
rarely be expected in this climate to stick out his 
political neck. He needs, and in a large number 
ef cases wants, a demonstration of support for a 
progressive vote. The simplest, most direct and most 
economical form of that demonstration is a letter, 
Don't let anybody tell you it’s a waste of time— 
that your letter is ignored. Time and again I have 
Observed mail from citizens being read, analyzed 
and sorted on both sides of an issue. 


_ your letters with propriety. Express them 
so that they call for a reply. Where you think 
it’s worthwhile, ask him whether the letter can be 
inserted in the Congressional Record. 
Writing your Congressman is one of the most 
important and useful forms of political action in 
our democracy. Develop the habit! 
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One-twelfth of a nation — over 65 


FAR TOO LITTLE 
s who have no other means of sup- 


By lone Kramer 


F every 12 persons in the U.S. to- 65': 

day, one is over 65 years old; by 
1988 the ratio will be one in seven. In 
a society increasingly putting the ac- 
cent: en youth, these figures and the 
aiceady sad plight of over 63’s are cause 
fer serious thinking by Americans ap- 
preaching the retirement years. 

Tae present condition of the 14,000,- 
069 “senior citizens” of the world’s 
ricnest nation is summed up in the 
fact that two-thirds of them have in- 
comes below $1,000 a year. 

Results: for many the two-meal-a- 
day plan (‘late breakfast and an early 


elderly 


dinner’) and, as one elderly lady told 
a Secial Security representative, “a 
piece of hard candy to take away the OAA, $51.54 
apoeriie’; denial of glasses, medical 
and dential treatment so necessary in 
eid age; strained family relaticnships 


where an elderly person feels a burden 


: Ss ) 
on a relative whose hands and home present 


port depend on either Social Security 
(Old Age and Survivors Insurance) or 
Old Age Assistance payments, 
are joint federal-state relief based on 
a means test. A third (612 million) of 
all persons over 65 receive OASI bene- 
fits, 19% depend on OAA, 30% 
own earnings after 
private pensions and insurance. 


In nearly all cases, 
below the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
“modest but adequate” 
couple — between ' 
$1,908 a year in various parts of the 
country. Last June OASI 
averaged $43 a month ($516 a year) and 
($618.48). 


SOCIAL SECURITY: Under Federally- 
sponsored OASI since 1937, workers pay 
a percentage of their earnings (2% at 
into the 


Half of the over- 


which 


on their 


65, and a few on 


benefits are far 


budget for an 
$1,062 and 





payments 


fund, employers 





‘ 
Interlandi in Des Moines Register 
“I'd like some now. 


retirement. 

Last year’s changes will be a great 
help in the future to five out of six 
people now holding jobs. But they will 
not extend coverage to many of the 7.3 
million oldsters who are now retired 
and unable to collect Social Security 
because they didn’t qualify. For them, 
if they are willing to take what 
amounts to a pauper’s oath, there are 
Old Age Assistance payments. 


(Néxt week: the inadequacies of OAA 
and private pension plans.) 


NAACP GOAL 





End jimcrow schools 
by September ‘55 


N NAACP Southwide conference in 


Atlanta declared that complete 
abolition of the jimcrow public schcol 
by September is still the main task. 


School boards and Officials “will be con- 
tinually pressured by NAACP units to 


match it, and the workers at 65 collect 





are already full with his own growing 
ily; or the lonely living in sparsely 
nished cellars, or in attics where 


$30 to $108 a month, according to what 
they earned. Before changes in the law 






tee rent is lower but the climb harder went a atl last hg ge a 
oa the heart. A survey by the N.Y. aan 4 rye a es ith ° 
State Joint Legistative Committee on — ~ 3S eee ween bese oe 


dependent. September’s increases may 
raise average monthly payments to 
about $33 and $46; a worker earning 
$50 a week before retirement may draw 


Prosiems of the Aging 

fer the state’s aged 
2 2 affront. to human dignity. 

What our ‘low income families’ do 


called housing 


not want for shelter, the indigent $32.50 Py month if single, $48.80 if 
uged get. The oldest, the worst, the ™arried. 
most decrepit.” For 500,000 whose Social Security 








{aN NewYork World-lelegram 


The. cule on. 
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ASIA WAR FEARED IN WEEKS 


U.S. Military Warns of Red Attack 


instalment Judge Harlan OK'd Stocks Rally \Gun-Hungry Red China Army Aeport Yanks 
Gauges lurk By Senate Group itt End After (Becoming Largest in World Ready to Use 
ig freee | Air Force Hos Atom Weapons 


1000 Jets 





















Sense and nonsense about co-existence 


“When Sens. Knowland and Jenner proclaim that peaceful co-existence 
between the U.S. and Russia is impossible, they are announcing two fallacious 
conciusions at one and the same time. 

“The first is that since the U.S. and Russia cannot peacefully co-exist, 
therefore either the U.S. must knock Russia out of existence or Russia must 
kreck the U.S. out of existence. Such an opinion is grotesque. It is unworthy 
ef men elevated to positions of national leadership. Rey | ought not to be Sen- 
ators if they do not know anything about history. . No nation has ever... 
abolished war by more war. . 

“The second . is that Russia and the U.S. cannot enjoy peaceful co- 
existence. This is arrant nonsense. Time was when it was thought that 
Judaism and Christianity could not peacefylly get along together. Their. present 
peaceful co-existence gives the lie to that. Time was in the period of the Inqui- 
sttien that it was believed Protestantism and Roman Catholicism could not get 
aioag together. . It is not necessary for all persons to think the same in order 
te get along together.” 

—RBoston Uniy. Chancellor Daniel L. 


Marsh, In a recent address te Rotarians. 








“ae 


payments are so low that trey must 
be supplemented by OAA grants, Sep- 
tember’s increases were no help at all 
If a person’s OASI payments went up 
$5, local OAA administrators immedi- 
ately cut that much from his OAA 
grant, leaving him as poor as before. 

Because they earned less when they 
worked, or as widows get % of their 
husband’s payments, women’s benefits 
average 10% less than men’s. The AFL, 
CIO and the former Social Security 
commissioner recommended that wo- 
men become eligible for OASI and OAA 
at 60, since many employers won’t hire 
even women over 45—but Congress 
didn’t agree. Rep. James Roosevelt 
(D-Calif.) has introduced such a bill 
into the present Congress. Last month 
the Massachusetts legislature petitioned 
Congress to lower to 60 the retirement 
age for all under OAA and OASI. 


TOO LATE TO QUALIFY: 
Congress instructed Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby as Health, Education & Welfare 
Secy. to study a raise in minimum OASI 
benefits to $55, $60 or $75. She hasn’t 
reported yet, but many fear that unless 
unions and other groups speak up she 
will take the line of Herbert Hoover's 
investigating commission: that OASI 
payments are not required to be ade- 
quate support, but “bare subsistence.” 

A major objection to the Social Sec- 
urity system has been that many who 
needed it most were not covered. The 
new law added 10 million farm workers 
and operators, domestic workers and 
some self-employed, who began pay- 
ments into the fund this January. In 
about a year and a half they will be 
eligible to collect upon retirement, if 
they have had steady work te earn the 
needed six quarter-years of coverage. 
But the closer a worker gets te 65, the 
harder it is to find or keep a job. Gver 
11 million workers, nearly 6 millien cf 
them transients or earning toe little to 
qualify, will still not be eligible upon 


Last year 


a hag complete integration by that date” and 
locals will 

, work with school boards and 

state governments which are acting 

in good faith to change their edu- 

cational systems in compliance with 


the Supreme Court's [May 17, ‘54, 

anti-jimcrow school] decision.” 

The conference pledged NAACP mem- 

bers in all localities to “protect Negro 
teachers already employed as well as 
future teachers’; to oppose any pro- 
gram designed to frighten them or 
principals. 
IT’S INEVITABLE: Integration of Ne- 
gro and white children into a common 
school system throughout the U.S. “is 
inevitable and should be accepted now,” 
McKinley High School (D.C.) principal 
Charlies E. Bish told 200 white and Ne- 
gro school heads at the 39th annual 
Secondary Schools Principals’ conven- 
tion, Atlantic City, last month. His was 
the first of the formerly all-white D.C. 
schools last September to receive Negro 
pupils, 450 entering. 

A concurring Negro principal 
gested that they all “get together in 
various communities and discuss the 
matter” of setting the stage “to put 
integration into operation.” 

Montgomery police arrested, hand- 
cuffed and jailed 15-year-old high 
school student Claudette Colvin—who 
evidently believed in the U.S. Supreme 
Court’s integration decision—because 
she “became hysterical and scratched 
and kicked and screamed” (UP, 3/18) 
when they removed her from a city bus 
for refusing to be jimcrowed to the 
rear. Prosecutor William Thetford, 
sworn upholder of Federal as well as 
Alabama law, opposed dismissal of 
charges against Miss Colvin, granting 
that she might be stigmatized. Whether 
the laws were right or wrong, he in- 
sisted, “they must be obeyed.” 

The Supreme Court announced last 
week that it would begin hearings April 
1i en ways to enforce its decision that 
segregated schools are unconstitutionaL 
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TWO MOVING APPEALS FROM GREECE AND SPAIN 





Torture chambers of the ‘Free World’ 


ROM the jails of two “free world” 
countries where physical violence 


and death are standardized govern- j Veuilles ager Meeritury 


ment procedures against militant op- Py As % 
position, the GUARDIAN received last -£ ‘absurann de nos meilleuy 4 
week moving appeals to Americans ’ 
from victims now in mortal danger. a la part ae frus nd alls the 


From a jail in Greece, ten victims 


ce, cur, > 
wrote a five-page longhand appeal in Vlamep ules Tiina, —_— Mar 


French in behalf of nesrly 80 citizens 


of Athens, Piraeus and Thessaly who Vauerde bait. — 


were arrested last summer under a 
decree imposed by the fascist Metaxas Varos erg Varof — — pale 


government in 1936, which makes them Fibs 
subject to the death penalty. They are 


accused of “espionage,” a crime for Karap poe GES 


which the government has offered no a 
specific charges. The appeal that the Fak uf Eyuaref 


arrested men-—students, civil servants, Lf" 22 bra top 
trade unionists, lawyers, professors, aa te} pine 


doctors ete., most of whom were lead- Sole ‘coprulee pend uf — 
ing resistance fighters in World War 


II— include: oe aoe te Tela tine —~ Tpqpr—FT- 
year-old ex-Deputy (1951), who was Mortke ~ Seopa. 


THEQDORE VLAMOPOULOS, 80- 


interned in an Italian prison camp 














Progress report 
on our allies 


“After 15 months in office... de- 
spite hard ~ work by | President] 
Magsaysay, no significant improve- 
ment in conditions here has been 
noted. There is still unemployment. 
There is still great disparity between 
the wealth of the large landowners 
and the almost feudal peonage of 
the bulk of the farm population, who 
serve the absentee landlords as ten- 
ant farmers. ... There is still cor- 
ruption. There is still injustice. The 
Government is still unable to collect 
income and real estate taxes effi- 
ciently. ... 

“U.S. observers say [Magsaysay] 
has a tendency to listen to anyone’s 
advice, and then be most influenced 
by the last man who had his ear. 
But those close to Mr. Magsaysay 
feel he will eventually succeed in de- 
feating corruption here and raising 
living standards. 

—Report on the Philippines from 
_ Manila, N.Y. Times, 3/15. 














throughout the war; DEMETRIOS 


DALLAS. arrested by Metaxas, jailed WRITTEN IN THE HEART’S BLOOD 
by him for four years and_ then Signatures on the Greek petition for life 


turned over to the Italians; KYRA- 
KOS TZANERIS, arrested and exiled 


by Metaxas; STAVROS KARAS and tures from which muny died. Today, 
GASTON VERNARDIS, confined in five years after the end of the civil 
concentration camps by the Nazis; war, the government, following the 
VARDIS VARDINOYANNIS. arrested orders of the American colonizers, 
and condemned to death by the continues its persecution of those who 
Nazis; COSTAS FILIS, arrested and fight for peace. They seek thus to 
tortured by the Nazis. abort the popular demand for na- 
— sat a wie “as tional conciliation and democratic 
oaez FOUGH THE NAZIS: “We ehanges. . . They charge us with 
stand accused of ‘espionage,’” the ap- ‘espionage’ hoping thus to deceive the 
peal says, but Greek peopie and international pub- 
“|. what emerges from our record lic opiuon. . ; 
is that all of us have been militant ; “Listen to our voices you who are 
defenders of national independence, in a distant land. Help us make 
cemocracy and peace. This is pre- known everywhere tne infamy of the 
cisely why the government is deter- makers of war in Greece. Help us 
mined to exterminate us... . prevent this new crime that the yov- 


ernment pljans to perpetrate against 
us. Help us in our fight to abolish 
unconstitutional laws which prohibit 
democratic organizations and parties 
from functioning legally, and help us 
to win general amnesty. There must 
be an end to the bioodshed of Greek 


“The Prime Minister, Papagos, had 
unconcealed admiration for the fas- 
cist dictator Metaxas. His government 
was responsible for the shameful 
agreement of Oct. 12, 1953, which 
surrendered our country to the Amer-- 
= peg ir bgeetece or all _ eae patriots. Help our martyred people.” 

ers of his governmen articipate: ‘ ; : 
i the relentless arenaie the reac- The signers of the appeal ask naar 
tionary forees waged against the eans to broadcast it through their 
national liberation movement. Vice organizations, bring it to the attention 
Minister of Communications Guera- of Washington and the UN, and send 
kinis was one of those who com- an American lawyer to participate in 
manded a detachment of ‘Greek’ their defense. 
mercenaries. during the German oc- 
cupation. The crimes committed by POWER OF PROTEST: From Ameri- 
this Nazi-armed detachment are well ca’s ally, Spain, came an appeal for 
known. . help from enemies of dictator Franco 

“The collaborators have all been who participated with Gregorio Lopez 
freed and are in high government Raimundo (now in Mexico) in organ- 
posts. Our accusers are the very ones  jzing the great Barcelona strike of 
who granted them amnesty and set c<pring, 1951. The Spaniards’ appeal 
the war criminals free, even the Nazi ctressed the effectiveness of world pro- 
pars ongsetas Cane ARMS, « . test in mitigating the sentences of 27 

“From 1946 to 1949 nearly 5 000 strike leaders who were finally brought 
a ee ee oe to trial, after frightful tortures in jail 
special military tribunals. Tens of ’ 4 : 
thousands were interned in prisons Where they were “treated as con- 
and concentration camps, thousands éemned before even being tried”: _ 
more subjected to unimaginable tor- “The campaign did not cease with 














‘The Case of the Stubborn Editor’ 


HAMBURG, GERMANY 


My sincerest thanks for the copy of your excellent pamplilet. 
Its contents are a revelation but, after all, it does not surprise us 
in Germany to see the far-reaching fesults of the adopted masier- 
race method. It seems that Americans have forgotten that Hitler’s 
first drive for the establishment of his slave-state was directed 
egamst freedom of the press, and that he did not rest until every 
opposition paper was suppressed and finally destroyed. 

In fact, Hitler’s drive was so effective in Germany that ten 
years after the most murderous wer in history we still wait for 
the reappearance of a really democratic press. The silence of those 
who want freedom of the press to be part of the liberation from 
totalitarian maniacs is now the silence of fear: the same fear which 
made it possible for totalitarian Heilbringers to establish Murder, 
Ine. 

Dr. Osear C. Pfaus 


GET THE FACTS YOURSELF — GIVE THEM TO YOUR FRIENDS! 
Send $1 for 12 copies. Get the inside stery on Germany that McCarthy 
tried to suppress, too. Order your copy now of Cedric Belfrage’s SEEDS 
OF DESTRUCTION, 256 pp. $1.50. Send check, money order or cash to 
PAMPHLETS, NATIONAL GUARDIAN, 17 Murray Street, New York 7, N.Y. 








the trial. Raimundo has emphasized 
that he owes not only his life but 
also his release last June to the con- 
tinued battering at the Franco auth- 
orities by people the world over. 
‘When we learned in prison,’ he said, 
‘that students were demonsirating 
for our liberty in Venezuela and 
Burma, that young people had been 
arrested in Rome tor openly express- 
ing their solidarity with us, the diffi- 
culties lost their reality and we were 
more than ever strengthened in our 
resolve to continue the fight against 
fascism.’ ” 


SPAIN, 1955: The appeal continued: 


“Franco's prisons are still full of 
Spanish patriots .. . the people who 
fought for Madrid with their bare 
fists, the people who today carry on 
the free tradition of the Spanish 
people. Thousands more are kept in 
cells for weeks and months without 
ever coming to trial... , The young 
United Socialist Wilson Battle, who 
lost his reason in 1947 on account of 
police torture, has, thanks to world 
protests, had his death sentence 
commuted; but despite his state of 
health he has been sentenced to 30 
years in Burgos jail, which means a 
slow death worse than shooting... . 

“Jose Luiz Fernandez Albert, a 
Republican naval officer, whose death 
sentence was commuted, has been in 
solitary confinement since 1947 in 
Carabanchel jail, locked in his cell 
for 22 hours a day. He has to a great 
extent lost his sight and is seriously 
ill with liver and stomach complaints. 
Sebastian Zapirain and Jose Satue 
are in solitary. In Ocana jail, Teles- 
foro Torres and 33 others were re- 
cently condemned to monstrous terms 
for their peace activities. In Madrid, 
15 trade unionists have been con- 
demned to terms up to 15 years; one, 
Pedro Torremocha Avila, is over 70. 
.. . Lying seriously ill in Segovia jail 
is the Catalan woman worker Soledad 
Real, sentenced in 1940 to 30 years 
for grosn'vine valie’ fnr prisoners.” 


LISTEN, Womens. ...% proof of the 
value of foreign intervention was 
given when British Labour MP Mark 
Hewitson went to Spain last October to 
inquire about 19 Freemasons jailed for 
over two years without trial or lawyer. 
After his visit, 18 cf them were sud- 
denly released. The elderly mother of 
one political prisoner—Jose Maria San- 
dros, arrested in Barcelona in 1949 with 
37 others for trying to reorganize the 
United Socialist Youth of Catalonia, 
re-arrested after three years’ confine- 
ment and still in jail—sent this appeal 
to the world through Hewitson: 


“I wrive an the names of many 
mothers, wives and children who are 
in the same desperate situation, hav- 
ing their sons, husbands and parents 
imprisoned for many years without» 
even being brought to trial and serv- 
ing barbarous sentences. They did 
not commit any crimes; all they did 
was denounce the misery and poverty 
in which their families lived—a 


misery unmitigated by any hopes of 
betterment, ... 

“The son on whom I counted to 
help me is now condemned to 27 years 
in prison, and with him are many 
other sons and fathers who were the 
principal support of their families. 

“Allow me to address myself to your 
hearts and to the kindness which I 
know resides in the hearts of all 
mothers, Please help us.” 


The Spaniards asked for individual 


and organization protests to Spanish 
Embassies the world over and to Gen. 
Franco, Madrid, Spain. 








Talking Union . .. PWA 
Blues ... Brother, Can You 
Spare a Dime... We’re in 
the Same Boat, Brother... 
Hymn for Nations... 


Hear these and other songs, 
the stories of the battles, 
victories, hope and humor 
of Americans in motion. . . 


Hear the great messages of 
FDR reporting on the Yalta 
conference, summing up his 
time and pointing the way 
for ours in 


‘The 
Unforgotten 
Man’ 


A long-playing record 
of 


THE ROOSEVELT YEARS 
1933-1945 


Written by the staff of 
NATIONAL GUARDIAN 


Performed by 
Celebrated actors, 
singers and chorus 


Commemorating the 10th 
anniversary of FDR’s death 
and the birth of the UN. 
You will want to play this 
40-minute record for your- 
self and your friends to 
mark both occasions ... 
and many times again. 


$3.95 list, $3 ppd. to 
Guardian subscribers 


Order now from Record, 
17 Murray St., New York 7 


(Ready for mailing April 1) 
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Lamont’s work . 


on Soviets 
up to date 


On April 11 the Philosophical 
Library (15 E. 40th St., N. Y. C. 
16) publishes an enlarged edi- 
tion of Corliss Lamont's “Soviet 
Civilization” ($5) first published 
tn 1952, Liberty Book Club (100 
W. 23d St., N. Y. C. 11) has 
chosen Dr, Lamont’s book as its 
March selection, (See advertise- 
ment, p. 8) The new edition 
contains an introduction by 
James Aronson, GUARDIAN 
executive editor. A section of 
the introduction follows: 


A’ INDIVIDUAL with vision 

today will easily diagnose 
the smog of misinformatien, 
delusion and hypocrisy which 
hangs over the land. Some 


will rest on the diagnosis and ~ 


turn away; others will seek a 
cure. They will say: “Co- 
existence, yes; but how is it 
to be achieved until we reach 
the minds and hearts of Amer- 
ica with the facts? How can 
We make them aware of what 
they will be co-existing with? 
Co-existence with a bogey is 
impossible, and fer most of 
America today the Soviet Union 
is a bogey.” 

Such a man of vision is Cor- 
liss Lamont. Not only has he 
asked the questions but he has 
spent a good portio:rf of his 
adult life seeking the answers, 
Being a man of logic and di- 
rection, he has gone to the 
source. Twice he visited the 
Soviet Union. A third visit was 
barred by the State Dept. as 
not in the “best interests” of 
the United States. 

In a career devoted to the 
furtherance of the philosophy 
of Humanism and the preser- 
vation of the Bill of Rights, Dr. 
Lamont has found time to lec- 
ture, pamphileteer, and write 
books on sanity in foreign af- 
fairs. This, he believes, is the 
surest way of letting the peo- 
ple know, however slow and 
tedious may be the process 

He wrote The Peoples of the 
Soviet Union (1946) and then, 





Drawing by Dyad, London 
“If you get caught, don’t 
forget—you're visiting.” 


in 1952, completed the first 
edition of this book. It is a 
book for smog-bound Ameri- 
cans about the Soviet Union 
and what makes it tick: the 
government, the people, the 
constitution and the culture, 
its attitudes toward religion, 
the rights of man, and for- 
eign affairs. This is Dr. La- 
mont’s major work on the So- 
viet Union and, as all the 
things he has done, it is a 
work of simplicity and honesty. 

Many things in the Soviet 
Union, Dr. Lamont finds com- 
mendable; other things he 
criticizes sharply — especially 
the attitudes toward civil lib- 
erties, as he sees them, and 








AFRICA: THE GIANT STIRS — Vii . 


The Belgian Congo: 


by W. i. B. DuBois 


HE great Congo River, third longest in the world, curls 

around the center of Africa where in the past extraor- 
dinary human development in handicraft and _ political 
organization has taken place. A kingdom of Congo had 
existed for centuries when the Portueese arrived in the 16ti 
century. They induced the Mfumu or king to accept Chris- 
tianity, and his son was educated in Portugal. One of his 
successors traveled in Europe in 1600. In intricate political 
Organization and weaving of velvets, satins and damasks 
the Congolese became noted. 

Then came centuries of invasion from west and north- 
east, and finally this valley fell into the claws of Leopold 
Ii of Belgium, with Stanley as his press agent. The two 
inveigled the Congress of Berlin to let Leopold hold the 
Congo as a sort of great Christian enterprise where “Peace 
and Religion” would march hand in hand. 

The result in theft and sheer cruelty astounded even 
Europe, more especially as both France and Germany, and 
Britain hiding behind Portugal, stood ready to show Belgium 
how and were at the time content with cutting off the 
coastline. But the Belgian state took over, staggering under 
this colony 14 times the size of Belgium itself and with 
many more inhabitants. 


HEEDED WARNINGS: Belgium was at that time under 
socialist leadership, but that did not curb colonial imperial- 
ism. First Belgium confiscated all native rights to land 
ownership. Then they subsidized all chiefs and put labor 
under vast corporations in which Britain and America 
invested. They curbed education to elementary instruction 
under Catholics, with a few exceptions. They gave the 
natives training in skills of-a higher grade than in South 
Africa or the Rhodesias, but kept wages low and did not 
give enough education to permit training even for physi- 
cians; and for a long time they refused to let Negroes enter 
Belgian higher schools at home. 

Then came centuries of invasion from west and north- 
demands in Brussels at the Second Pan-African Congress, 
Immediately black students who were not too radical began 
to be received in Belgian schools. An official report says 
in 1954: 

“In 1947 a school for administrative and commercial 
training was opened. In the same year the Centre Uni- 
versitaire Congolais Lovanium was organized with the 
intention to group the existing schools together and lay 
the foundations for an institute of higher education.” 

THE BIG MONEY: Meantime the Belgian Congo had be- 
come a center of vast investment and profit. The colony 
raised palm oil and palm nuts, cotton, coffee, rubber, cocoa 
and ivory. It became one of the greatest copper-producing 
countries in the world. Also gold, tin; cobalt and silver were 
exported. It became the largest producer of industrial 
diamonds, and nearly 60% of the world supply of uranium 
ore was produced and now goes chiefly to the U.S. 

There has arisen bitter strife in the copper mines, with 
the natives organizing a union and seeking higher wages. 
There is one Negro newspaper representing the intelligentsia 
but infuenced or actually subsidized by the Belgian mas- 
ters. Perhaps more than in any other African colony the 
Belgians are making desperate effort to see that no organ- 
ized opposition to their ownership of the Congo develops 
among educated Negroes. Colored West Indian clerks have 
long been hired, and propaganda against Negro organiza- 
tion is carefully spread. Indeed, as the Council on African 


copper cauldron 





PIERRE RYCKMANS 
To be all alone ts an awful thing 





Affairs says: 

“The Belgian delegate will support his contention by 
citing the fact that in 1953 the Belgian Chamber of Rep- 
resentatives approved a revision of Article I, Paragraph 

* 4 of the Belgian Constitution to make it clear thai 
Belgium and the Congo together form a single sovereign 
state. ... 

“Belgian officials have for some time been exasper- 
ated by what they regard as the over-zealous concern of 
the UN for the welfare of the Congolese. The British and 
French have, of course, also squirmed when their colonial 
policies were under review, but the Belgian representa- 
tive, M. Pierre Ryckmans, has been particularly perverse 
in rejecting any and all UN efforts toward the political 
and social advancement of colonial peoples, sometimes 
casting the lone negative vote on such issues. That is 
why we say—do not be surprised if Belgium employs the 
above-mentioned technical excuse to try to end, once and 
for all, UN ‘meddling’ with the Congo.” 

HARMONY, PLEASE: The present Belgian Minister of 
Colonies puts the matter as follows: 

“On a political and administrative plane, it is neces- 
sary to create the psychological conditions for harmonious 
co-existence and peaceful collaboration between natives 
and whites. With the birth of atrue native middle-class— 
with interests common to those of the whites —these con- 
ditions tend to become closer and closer.” 

So save in the copper-mine unions, rebellion in the 
Congo has not yet developed. It is still possible, and if black 
French Africa bordering on the Congo for 1,600 miles goes 
socialist, as if may; and if Uganda, Kenya and Tanganyika 
to the east continue to surge with protest as they do now, 
the Belgian Congo may yet join the ideology of Black West 
Africa. 


Next week: Kenya—the war that can’t be won, 








aspects of 
The book will displease the 


foreign relations. “the rise of bureaucratic cen- 
tralism,” was made by Prof. 


inflexible on both sides of the 
political centerpiece; it will be 
read with gratification by all 
who are watching and study- 
ing the changes now taking 
place in the Soviet Union in a 
changing world. 


A BASIC BOOK 





On the power 
of business 


Corporate organization pocketed 
production; its giant offspring is 
pocketing the nation, including the 
entire lives of its eltizens, And or- 
ganized business is extending this 
anti-democratic web of power in 
the name of the people's own val- 
ues, with billboards proclaiming 
“What's Good for Industry Is 
Good for Your Family,” and 
deftiy selling itself to a harassed 
people as “trustees,” “guardians.” 
“the peopie’s managers” of the 
public interest, 

Goth during the war and after, 
the issue is identical: Who con- 
trols, and to what ends? 

-—-Robert S. Lynd, preface to 

Business as a System of Power. 


ROM 1934 until the middle 


of World War II a penetrat- 
ing study of “who controls,” of 


Robert A. Brady of the Univer- 
sity of California. The study 
covered the rise of business 
and manufacturers’ organiza- 
tions—and what it led to—in 
Japan, Germany, Italy and 
Vichy France, and compared 
the experiences of those coun- 
tries with similar trends in 
Britain and the U.S. Brady’s 
work was subsidized by the 
Carnegie Corp. and a_ grant 
from the publishers, Columbia 
University Press. 

Business as a System of 
Power, a basic book for serious 
readers and thinkers, has just 
been re-issued by the Kelm- 
scott Editions (251 4th Av., 
N.Y.C. 10), a new enterprise 
“to rescue the illuminating, the 
challenging and the unusual 
books from oblivion or neglect.” 
Kelmscott is not a book club 
but sells books to subscribers 
on an individual basis at low 
prices (Brady’s book list price, 
$3.75; Kelmscott price, $2.50 
ppd.) Next Kelmscott selection 
will be Books That Changed 
Our Minds, edited by Malcolm 
Cowley and Bernard Smith. 





Walter White dies at 61 


ALTER WHITE, 61, died of a heart attack last week in his 

New York home. The Atlanta-born, blue-eyed, fair-skinned 
exec. secy. of the NAACP (since 1931)—whom the N.Y. Times 
described as “5/32nds." the Herald Tribune as “1/64th” Nezro— 
had always identified himself with Negro Americans’ struggle for 
civil rights. He became assistant to NAACP exec. secy. James 
Weldon Johnson in 1918, nine years after W. E. B. DuBois and 
associates from the “Niagara Movement”’—a revolt from Booker 
T. Washington’s “compromise” on the Negro question founded 
the Association. 


Traveling as a white man, White penetrated many demon- 
Strations of violence against Negroes in the deep South. Re- 
sults appeared in his novels Fire in the Flint (1924) and Wiight 
(1926) and in Rope and Faggot—A Biography of Judge Lynch 
(1929). The NAACP under his leadership forced Southern tax- 
supported graduate and professional schools to admit Negroes; 
opened full-scale attack on jimcrow public schools, resulling in 
last May’s Supreme Court decision; acted successfully against 
segregation in the armed services; was instrumental in expand- 
ing Negroes’ right to vote in the South, to occupy their own or 
leased property without any governmental agency's interference, 
and to ride unsegregated between states on public carriers. It 
advised President Roosevelt in writing his executive order creat- 
ing a Fair Employment Practice Committee during World War 
II; has helped passage of FEPC laws in ten states. 

Though White's attack on U.S. mistreatment of Negroes at 
home and imperialist actions abroad stemmed largely from his 
proposition that they “play into the hands of the Russians,” he 
cited the Civil Rights Congress’ We Charge Genocide as “a most 
damning indictment which comes with spectacular timing on 
the heels of the Cicero riots.” 
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WORLD WAR I. 





WORLD WAR II 


The politicians and Germany 


NO. | JOB: UNIONS MUST ORGANIZE POLITICALLY 





American labor and the cold war 


By Tabitha Petran 


PHE AFL and CIO recently outlined 
the joint position their representa- 
tives will take at the Intl. Confedn. of 
Free Trade Unions Congress in Vienna, 
May 20. It named communism the 
“most dangerous enemy of labor”; 
e@pposed any “compromise at home or 
abroad with [this] conspiracy” and any 
reduction in U.S. war spending; and 


promised “liberation” to the socialist 
world. In sum, AFL and CIO leaders 
gave all-out support to Washington's 


foreign policy. 

As earlier articles in this series have 
shown, this policy is designed to exact 
iribute from, and block progress in, 
the rest of the capitalist world—and 
to force back into the system of tribute 


those peoples who have freed them- 
selves from it. 
THE TWO TECHNIQUES: Labor's rel- 


atively high living standard in the U.S. 
—highest in the capitalist world—stems 
jn part from the fact that it shares 
(though to a limited extent) in the 
Jruits of big business’ tribute system. 
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Buge cold-war profits have permitted 
American eeonomic royalists to avoid 
some of the pressures on American la- 
bor to which they might otherwise have 
yesorted. 

The royalists used a 
tegy to win labor support for their 
policy of tribute and war. Capitalists 
have always had two methods of rul- 
me, sometimes alternating, sometimes 
interwoven: 1) force, no concessions, 
no reform; and 2) “liberalism,” small 
or apparent concessions or reforms. At 
bottom, the duality expresses the basic 
contradiction of their position: capi- 
talism requires for its development a 
eertain minimum of literacy, culture, 
political rights among the people, who 
—having achieved this much—inevit- 
ably demand more Hence the method 
of force alone can never suffice. 
THE “NEEDED FRONT”: In 1947, 
ciolozist C. W. Mills' described the 
American practitioners of the first 
method as the “practical conserva- 


familiar stra- 


so- 


tives,’ who represent “pure and simple 
enti-unionism,” aim to “make more 
money . and put down radicals and 


Izbor leaders who get in the way.” In 
times of approaching slump and _ its 
imitial phases “the practieal conserva- 
tive with his policy of busting up labor 
edpes into the foreground, carrying the 





struggle of the [entire] right against 


labor,” 
Hence, the “sophisticated conserva- 
tives” ‘as Mills termed those who use 


the second method) are able ‘to keep 
quiet or even talk liberal.” They see 
“the world and not just some sector of 
it as an object of profit,’ and look at 
unions from a “political,” a “manipu- 
lative’ point of view—as “a stabilizing 
force ...a counter against radical 
movements,’ which may become “the 
bulwark of the system they want to 
preserve.” These most powerful of busi- 
nessmen think, wrote Mills, that: 
... by taking the labor leader as a 
junior partner and a needed front, 
they can keep the situation under 
control ... |hope| that labor leaders 
in their fear of the practica] right 
. May be ready to accept the lure 


offered by co-operative big business 
with its emerging liberal front.’ 
THE LEGAL THREAT: In the past 


decade U.S. big business has used both 
methods; but the “sophisticated con- 
servative” strategy has been dominant 
in both the Truman and Eisenhower 
administrations. Taft-Hartley and the 
McCarran and Communist Control Acts 
were held as a threat over the labor 
movement. But these laws were largely 
unused except against the most mili- 
tant--those who refused to confine 
their struggles to narrow economic in- 
terests and support the tribute system. 

And the 


biggest monopolies ‘mono- 
poly’s stranglehold is tightest in ex- 
tractive industries and in metal refin- 


ing and manufacture), 
the strong mass-production unions, 
followed generally a policy of going 
along with their demands for wage in- 
creases. These were relatively small but 
enough to satisfy the labor leadership. 
From 1945 to 1953 hourly wage increases 
totaled $1.10 in oil; 87c¢ in steel; 85.5c in 
copper mining: 82c in electrical equip- 
ment; 8lc in auto. (In less monopolized 
industries, where unions were not as 
strong, the increases were much smaller 
and recently replaced by cuts.) 


SELF-DEFEATING POLICY: From the 
Viewpoint of big business, these wage 
increases and other advances won by 
unions were a small price to pay for 
the weakening of class antagonisms at 
home, and for the winning of “national 
unity” behind their policy of tribute— 
the cold war. But for labor the policy 
is self-defeating. even in terms of the 
narrow economic goals it has set itself, 
since it is part and parcel of the matur- 
ing economic crisis. These are the 
reasons why: 

First, while the cold-war program for 
a time provided nearly full employ- 
ment, even at the huge current rate 
of war spending ($40.6 billion in fiscal 
1955) it no longer does so. Employment 
declined from 62.8 million in Feb. 1953 
to 59.9 million in Feb. 1955—-when the 
unemployed numbered 4.3  million.* 
This at a time when the military pro- 
gram gave direct employment to almost 
7 million workers and another 3.3 mil- 
lion were in the armed forces. 

Huge military spending cannot be 
continued indefinitely—or much ex- 
panded—without more war erises, with 
growing danger of explosion. Business 
Week (12/9/50) pointed out: 

“Pretty much 
economic consequences of 
{Korea| war, Business feund profits 
bigger -than -ever, .workers found 
wage -inéleases easily. forthcoming; 
employment was high; farmers. ‘pres- 
pered.” 


confronted by 


liked the 
the 10% 


everyone 


Three million people—all but a few 
hundred thousand were Koreans and 
Chinese—were killed to achieve this 
prosperity. Another war could. mean 
annihilation for Americans, too. If 
there is no war, military spending will 
probably be cut and the resulting slump 
will be more intense than if this war 
program had never been tried, 


THE GROWING OCTOPUS: Second, 
the cold-war program has enormously 
strengthened monopoly’s grip on the 
economy and given it virtually com- 
plete control of the state. Monopoly 
control means maximum profits. The 
profit rate for the biggest corporations 
‘assets of $100 million or more) reached 
36.8% in 1950's 4th quarter, has re- 
mained above 20% ever since.’ Maxim- 
izing of profits creates greater imbal- 
ance between production and consump- 
tion. means a sharper, more prolonged 
depression. The grip of monopoly also 
holds back new industries, hence blocks 
progress. And by restricting the in- 
ternal markets of other countries U:S. 
monopoly prevents the development of 
longer-run trade opportunities. 

Monopoly is the chief barrier to ex- 
pansion of the U.S. internal market. 
Because of monopoly control the 1929 
depression lasted inordinately long. The 
only expansion of the internal market 
since then took place as a result of war. 
There has been no basic realignment 
of markets since 1929 to support expan- 
sion without war expenditures. 


WAR AS PUMP-PRIMER: It is signifi- 
‘ant that all the economic opportuni- 
ties created by World War II ‘accumu- 
lated savings. deferred demand for 
housing, etc.) did not produce a ram- 
pant. prosperity. Already in 1948, only 
three years after the war. and even 
with the Marshall Plan pump-priming 
and rising arms spending, the economy 
headed into a downturn—from which 
it was rescued only by the Korean War. 

Economic royalists prefer war spend- 
ing to welfare spending as a pump- 
primer because, as Business Week ex- 
plained (2/12/49): 

“Military spending doesn’t really 
alter the structure of the economy. 
_.. But the kind of welfare and pub- 
lic works spending that Truman 
plans does alter the economy... . It 
redistributes income ... changes the 
whole economic pattern.” 

LESS TO SPEND: But the foreign- 
military program tended to restrict 
rather than expand the internal mar- 
ket. Throughout the greatest boom in 
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COLD WAR 
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history and even at its peak (1953), per 
eapital spendable income was consist- 
ently below what it has been in 1944:4 


1944: $1,621 
1949: $1,423 
1953: $1,573 
1954: $1,561 


The “per capita” includes real estate 
speculators, dividend owners, corpora- 
tion heads, etc., whose incomes are 
soaring—especially as compared to war- 
time years when some controls existed. 
The spendable income of the great 
Majority of Americans today is, there- 
fore, even further below the 1944 level 
than the figures suggest. The net 
spendable average weekly earnings of 
a worker with three dependents were 
$58.59 in 1944; $52.88 in 1949 and $538.20 
in 1953.5 

While the internal market has stage 

nated throughout the cold-war decade, 
productive capacity has again greatly 
increased. Manufacturing capacity is 
up by 25 since 1945.6 The imbalance of 
the economy has thus been greatly 
intensified. 
LABOR’S WEAKNESS: Amcrican 
bor is almost totally unprepared for the 
crisis which is approaching. If it has 
been strong and privileged enough to 
withstand normal pressures on its 
standard of living, it is without class- 
consciousness, disunited, hence politic- 
ally weak. Its support of big business 
policy abroad has increased its depen- 
cence on big business at home. 

This political weakness and depen- 
dence enhances big business’ opportun- 
ities to “solve” the problems which will 
be posed by the economic crisis and 
the utter bankruptcy of its foreign 
policy by fascism and/or war. 

If labor were to examine the nature 

of economic ¢risis and understand its 
inevitability, and if its eyes were 
opened to what Washineton’'s foreign 
policy, really means, it would develop 
the kind of program needed to combat 
these monopoly “solutions” effectively. 
Such a program is not a matter of a 
few cents an hour but of a public policy 
that only a class-conscious, popular 
movement can procure. 
THE TASK & THE WEAPON: Any 
examination of the nature of crisis 
would show that it cannot be averted 
by pump-priming. To replace military 
spending of $40 to $50 billion a year 
by welfare spending, for example, is 
obviously not a matter of pump-prim- 
ing but would involve the kind of con- 
trol of investment, planning and pro- 
gramming throughout the economy 
that only popular control of the gov- 
ernment could supply. 

If these issues are examined, the la- 
bor movement will be armed with the 
understanding to see through the ball- 
passing from “practical” to “sophisti- 
cated” conservatives—and to begin its 
own political organization and action 
as a class-conscious movement. 


ia- 


~ 


New Men of Power. 


2 Equivalent unemployment. Joint Commit- 
tee of the Economic Report, 3 12, 55 

4 Fedéral Trade Commiission, Quarterly Fi- 
nancial Reports U. 8. Manufacturing 
Corporations. , 

4 In 1954 prices (adjusted for taxes). Presi- 
dent's Economic Report, Jan... 1955 

8 U.S. Dept. of Labor, Monthly Labor Re- 
view. Jan.. 1955 

6 McGraw-Hill estimates reported by Nail. 
City Bank Letter, Oct., 1954. 





We couldn't have 
said it better 


The Manila Pact hak three main pur- 
poses” First, defense against open: armed 
ASLression; second, defense @gainst im 
provement of. economic. and - social -con- 
fttions. . ; , 

— Loe Angeles Dimes, Mar. 9. 
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"AN OPPRESSION LIKE FRANCO SPAIN COME TO AMERICA" 





Eye-witness report: Last 


Shortly after the fall of the Guatemalan republic last June a young Guate- 
molan refugee reached the Mexican border. He told his story to his friends and 
to a tape recorder. Months later the tape was delivered to Latin America Today. 
It was translated and read on March 18 by actor-producer Elliott Sullivan at LAT’s 
fourth anniversary celebration at the Hotel Woodstock. This is a shortened version. 


N THE last days of June two bombers 

came over the capital. At first every- 

ene was panicky because ours is such 
a peaceful little country. 

We Guatemalans are of many dif- 
ferent beliefs and many :anguages; 
too, including the old Mayan tongues. 
But all of us, the Confederation of 
Labor, the farmers’ organizations— 
even people who had opposed the Ar- 
benz government—we all came out in 
favor of defending our country. We 
formed into brigades. I was in one 
made up of workingmen, students, 
teachers from the university, farmers. 

After the first bombing thousands 
left to join the army. The market- 
place, the stores were all closed down. 
We ate badly for a while. ; 


“WE HAD TO WATCH”: 
terrible things happening. 


There were 
I remember 


a little girl killed by a bomber— 
though I don’t recall her name any 
longer. We fired back but really we 


had nothing to defend ourselves with. 
And we had to watch these bombers 
coming from a foreign country, drop- 
ping bombs on our land—our own land 
And—Carrambva: We could do nothing 
—absolutely nothing. We did not have 
a stone to throw back. 

On Saturday brigades of volunteers 
lined up at the military base; a cap- 
tain took our names and told us: “You 
will report at eight oclock Monday 
morning. You will be taken to the air- 
port and you will go to the front.” 

At the Youth House they were call- 
ing up all the young men—even the 
boys in the city. There was enthusiasm 
everywhere. On that last Sunday in 
June my friend and I and some rela- 
tives went to a Chinese restaurant for 
a little farewell. The proprietor turned 
on the radio. The announcer said the 
President was about to speak. 


TRE TRAITORS: We turned to each 
ether, scarcely guessing what he was 
going to say. Then President Arbenz 
told’us things were going bad for us, 
that he was turning the government 
over to Col. Enrique Diaz. There was 
consternation everywhere. 

We went—my friend and I--to the 
Military Club. A young lieutenant 
there was talking. He said that peo- 
ple—-people of ill-will—were saying the 
government was controlled by com- 
munists. From all over the hall came 
cries of “No-—no—no.” 

On Monday airplanes bombed our 
eity for the tenth time: We were used 
to it. Now there were people taking 
over everywhere calling . themselves 
anti-communists. But frankly, they 
were not anti-communists. To put it 
simply, they were traitors. My friend 
and I decided we must leave; we de- 
cided to go by foot to Mexico, and 
there tell about this crime of the 
money and machinery of the United 
States against Guatemala — against 
such a little country. 

ROOSEVELT HIGHWAY: It was to 
be a long, hard walk. We wore our 
oldest clothes and carried our football 





shoes. We hit the Roosevelt Highway 
at about eight in the evening, and 
about six in the morning we came 


across two trucks on the side of the 
road -filled with people. 

Really I don't know how to call these 
people any longer—convicts, home 
burners, mercenaries, traitors. Any- 
way, there they were and one truck 
was in trouble. They questioned us. 
We wanted to live. My friend is a 
mechanic.- He worked on their truck 
—an airline truek put at the disposal 
of these traitors. They stood around 
ws with machine guns. But just as 
the trucks started we saw our chance. 
We ran and ran—and escaped. 

At seven, or maybe_a little Jater, we 
eame to Chimaltenango. We were weak 
and cold. Chimalténango is an Indian 
town—very beautiful. ‘Phe people there 


were friendly. They fed us 
bread and after we 
we could eat. 


IN THE HEILES: At night we took to 
the road again. At about four in the 
morning we met two brigades of farm- 
ers—about 20 men in each—who had 
organized to fight, to help the army. 
You know, this was a war between 
campesinos like these on one hana, 
and oQ tue Owner, ail the weapons, the 
ammunition, the machinery of the 


warm 
rested we found 


United States, which has so many men 
who understand machines. 

They did not know all that had hap- 
pened. There was no longer any means 


days of free Guatemala 


a new government, ruling by the grace 
of the United States and God. We 
walked on past places that were so 
pretty with marimba music playing and 
women with their families walking in 
the park. But really there was sadness 
everywhere. 

We came to Atitlan. I cannot tell you 
how beautiful it is with its great vol- 
canoes. You know, I had never had a 
chance to see my country before. I 
worked and there was no money for 
travel. And now I saw for the first time 
how beautiful my country is. 

We walked past Totonicapan, Solola 
to Quetzaltenango, high in the moun- 
tains and very cold. There are lovely 
parks there, but walking in them were 
only the police and these people who 
even look evil. I guess we thought our 
faces would give us away because we 
look like good people—and so we Gid 





DULLES WELCOMES AN ALLY INTO THE FREE WORLD 


A section of Diego Rivera's mural on the rape ef Guatemala 


of communication. We turned on the 
radio but there were only little bits 
of music and bodogy-boogy—nothing 
else. These campesinos gave us food, 
clothes, matches, cigarettes. I must 
say that though a cigarette seems 
such a little thing, it is worth a great 
deal—and I say this though maybe 
all the cigarette firms are in Wall St. 

There in that town we learned how 
the feudal-minded people—-we called 
them that — had shot many, many 
campesinos who had only machetes to 
fight back with. I do not know who 
they were but only that they were In- 
dians, perhaps Mestizos, and they were 
shot by some who are called Christians 
——-but I cannot call them that. 


THE SAD FACES: We met many peo- 
ple on the road and their faces were 
so sad. The ones who helped us had 
faces full of hate for those who had 
caused the war. But all the faces 
showed something else. They were sud- 
denly suspicious of everyone, so fearful, 
so sad. 

We came to a little town called 
Patzun. Earlier, along the main street 
—the only one that is paved—some 
people had been drinking; they had 
toasted Guatemala and the land re- 
form. They had been reported to head- 
quarters at Chimaltenango, arrested 
and instantly shot. 

In another town, the headquarters 
of the United Fruit Company, the 
traitors captured all the leaders of the 
United Fruit union who had led the big 
strike there. They were lined up at the 
main gate of the. cemetery, and every 
one was killed. They threw grenades 
at their chests. 


GOD & THE U.S.: As we. traveled.on 
we saw. newspapers from the capital. 
We learned that my uncle, the boss I 
worked for—all were in jail. There was 


not stay in the city. We passed through 
many road blocks, past many, many 
trucks filled with prisoners. We saw 
them being beaten by their guards. Of 
course we had to answer Many ques- 
tions—but really we are more intebli- 
gent than they are, I think, and we 
pave the right answers. 


“ORDERS FROM STALIN": When we 
came to San Marcos, very high in the 
mountains and only 200 . kilometers 
from the Pacific, we were very weak. 
We had not had enough food to eat. 
San Marcos is very pretty too. We sat 
down and had some = aguardienté 
(liquor). It was our last town before 
Malacatan on the Mexican border. We 
were terribly tired, we drank and: we 
got careless. We decided to risk taking 
a bus to Malacatan. 

The rain came down in torrents and 
our bus had to stop because up ahead 
two trucks were stuck in the mud. Each 
one was filled with about 45 prisoners. 
They were farmers. Some had their 
wives with them. They had no cover- 
ing in that torrential downpour. They 


were huddled together like dogs. They 
had been beaten by their guards. 

The chief, in charge of the punitive 
expedition that had arrested these peo- 
ple, came aboard the bus while soldiers 
tried to get the trucks out of the mud. 
He raved about the prisoners, talked 
ebout those who took orders from 
Stalin and lies, lies, lies. It reminded 
us of films we had seen of Jews loaded 
on trucks on their way to the crema- 
torium. On our walk we saw not one 
or two truckloads but many, many. 


THE LAST MiLE: They pulled the 
trucks out in about an hour and three 
quarters. The bus went on to Mala- 
catan. It is a hot place with some 
stores, some cantinas, picturesque—but 
we had no eye for the picturesque then. 
We had to get out and line up in front 
of the police station, to have our papers 
ehecked by the traitors. We were badly 
seared. 

But I tell you, love of life is a great 
thing. Before it was our turn we broke 
from the group, and we ran and ran. 

We ran through banana plantations, 

mango and orange groves. It was six 
when we came to Malacatan and we did 
not stop running until it was seven. 
We were deeply, deeply tired. We lay 
down. We had nothing left, no food, ne 
cigarettes, nothing. 
ACROSS THE RIVER: At ten o'clock 
at night we started out again. We were 
very much afraid. We listened for the 
river. At four in the morning we came 
to the river and found a point where 
we could cross it. We tied our clothes 
and our shoes with our belts and put 
the bundle on our heads. Then, each 
holding it there with his left hand, we 
entered the river. It is an ugly river, 
full of stones, with strong currents. 

At midstream the water was over our 
heads. We tried to swim and hold on 
to our clothes, too, but the swift cur- 
rents ripped everything from us. Naked 
and weak as shipwrecked sailors we 
came to the other side of the river. 
We were in Mexico. 

Ah, that was a beautiful beach with 
trees all around. 

A Mexican farmer saw us as we came 
ashore. He gave us clothes and food and 
warmth. We laughed, sang, called to 
each other: “Ay. amigo, companero— 
congratulations.” But really we felt ioy, 


sadness, pain, anguish—every  senti- 
ment that is human. 
“I AM OPTIMISTIC”: I did not want 


to tell you so much of our adventures 
but to say only this: that though in our 
country there are no unions and no 
meetings are permitted, though there 
is an incredible oppression like Franco 
Spain come to America—still the cause 
of Guatemala is not lost. 

What meant so much to wus in the 
days of the invasion was the solidarity 
we felt in other countries—the demon- 
strations of students in Mexico and 
Chile, the telegrams and letters from 
the United States. It is most important 
for the people of Guatemala to know 
that the people of the United States— 
the same country from which the 
United Fruit Company comes—are with 
the Guatemalans. For those in prison 
and those who each night must go to 
bed in fear—-only the world’s solidarity 
ean restore their peace. 

I am optimistic for democracy in 
Guatemala, in America, in the world. 
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U.S. vs. UMT 

“The Army wants conscription because it is the nature of a military estab- 
lishment to grasp as much power and size as it can. This is precisely the char- 
acteristic that the writers of the Constitution sought to control by hedging the 
military about with restrictions. It is precisely the characteristic that secks te 
avoid those restrictions by extending its influence into every home in the couniry 
through peacetime universal military conscription. 

“Large armies inevitably discourage freedom and encourage military adven- 
tures abroad. One of the major reasons for our non-involyement in Indo-China 
was Gen. Ridgway's conviction that the Army was not large enoueh to risk soch 
involvement. Had the Army also had available the proposed 3-million-man Re- 


serve, 


it is quite possible that President 


Eisenhower would have yielded to the 


eounsel of the other chiefs of staff, and in doing so involved the country in a 


major war. 


21 


“There is no safety in peacetime conseription, but there is a great deal of 


danger. It should net be renewed!” 


—‘Ceneecription Factfolder Ne. 1° 
Conscription, 104°C St, 


Against 
. 


(35 fer $1). “National Counelt 
N.B., Washington 2, BL. ©. : 
—— | 
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PERJURY ENTRAPMENT CHARGED 





Ullmann, facing 6 months for contempt, 
chalienges Browaell’s ‘immunity’ law 


IRST test of the constitutionality of 

Atty. Gen. Brownell's new immunity 
law was on its way to the higher courts 
last week. “Guinea pig” in tine case-—so 
described by his attorney—is William 
Ludwig Ullmann, former New Deal and 
World War Il government oilficial ac- 
cused by professional witness Elizabeth 
Bentley as one of a wartime “spy ring.” 

Ullmann, now 47, entered government 
service with the NR in 1935, was 
transferred to the Treasury in 1939, 
held important assignments as an Air 
Force major from 1942 to 1944. In the 
latter year he became an assistant to 
Treasury official Harry Dexter White 
and served as organization manager 
of the Bretton Woods monetary confer- 


ence, White was also named by Bentley 


as an espionage agent; he died of a 
heart attack while defending himself 


against the charge. 


“ENTRAPMENT”: Ullmann in 1947 and 
1948 denied all accusations against him, 
but Brownell made the Bentley spy 
charges a major Republican campaign 
issue in 1952-—the beginning of the ‘20 
years of treason” slogan, Thereafter 
Brownell pressed for his immunity law 
to remove the protection of the Fifth 
Amendment from witnesses in “secur- 
ity” cases; it was enacted by the 83d 
Coneress last Aug. 20. Under the new 
statute a witness must answer all ques- 
tions on a promise that he will not 
be prosecuted; if he doesn’t answer he 


is automatically jailed for “contempt.” 

Last December Ulimann again in- 
voked the Fifth Amendment before a 
grand jury in New York, and Federal 
Judge Edward Weinfeld granted 
ernment attorneys’ request for an 
immunity grant. On March 8, stiil re- 
fusing to answer questions under the 
Fifth Amendment, Ullmann was sen- 
tenced to six months in prison by Fed- 
eral Judge Thomas F. Murphy. He was 
released on $3,000 bail pending appeal. 

On March 16 Leonard Boudin, attor- 
ney for Uilmann, contended before the 
U.S. Court of Appeals that Congress 
has no power to amend the Fiitr 
Amendment; he argued that use of the 
immunity law is “entrapment” because 
if Ullmann now repeats his denials of 
1947 and 1948 he becomes a “natural 
victim” of a perjury charge. Boudin 
said the Administration’s “stake in this 
adventure is now so high that it must 
emerge with at least a perjury indict- 
ment.” The case is expected eventually 
to reach the Supreme Court. 
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Peace petitioners drive 
for 35,000,000 names 


The Peace Petition Committee 
(RFD 1, Box 414, Battle Creek, Mich.) 
which was formed at the Michigan 
Fellowship of Recoiiciliation’s fall 
conference has set a goal of 35 mil- 
lion signatures. In its final form the 
petition, containing a “humble ap- 
peal for divine guidance,” is the 
work of Dr. Henry Hitt Crane, pas- 
tor of Detroit’s Central Methodist 
Church. In announcing the drive the 
petition’s original author, a woman 
delegate to the Coloma _ (Mich.) 
Peace Workshop organized by the 
American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, quoted one of the Workshop 
speakers; 

“If you know that in your cellar 
are 100 pounds of: dynamite with a 
fuse attached of which you do not 
know the length, but you do know 
that the other end is lit and burn- 
ing, is it your first job to see that 
the beds are made and cupboards 
filled?” 
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(plus 


low-priced books which influence the thinking of our times... 


Liberty Book Club is the only book club you can join today to obtain 
good books for your library, and, at the same time, influence the cul- 
ture and thinking of our times. For Liberty is not just another bargain- 
basement book club (although you can see that it brings you substan- 
tial and valuable savings in low prices and free premium books). Our 
members join Liberty partly to see to it that those “dissenting, unortho- 
dox” books (which the American Library Association says “it is in the 
get the wide distribution they 


public interest to make available’), 
might not otherwise get in these times. 
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(plus 25¢ for p aslage 


LIBERTY BOOK CLUB, 100 West 23rd Street, New York 1 
Please enrol! me in Liberty Book Club and send me the books I have checked 
below, billing me for $2.39, plus 35¢ for postage and handling (if I have checked 
three books), or for $1.64, plus 25¢ for postage and handling (if I have checked 
two books). I understand that forthcoming selections will be described to me 
in advance in the Liberty Book Club News which I will receive each month free 
of charge. I may decline any selection I do not want merely by returning a 
printed form. My only obligation is to accept 4 selections or alternates the first 
year | am a member, and I may (F) THE ECSTASY OF OWEN MUIR 
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May Day fete 
barred in N. Y. 


7= N. Y.C. Park Dept. last 

week denied permits to the 
“Provisional Workers’ & Peo- 
ple’s Committee for May Day, 
1955” to hold the traditional 
rally in Union Square on Sat- 
urday, April 30, from 1-6 p.m. 
The Dept. said it had granted 
the Square to another organi- 
zation, unspecified, from 9 
a.m.-8 p.m, that day. 

The committee appealed to 
Mayor Wagner to _ intervene 
and at least divide the day be- 








tween the two groups. 





Tax relief plan 


(Continued from Page 1) 


that way for awhile; at one point he 
told his Republican opponents: 

“J am no shoddy dealer, I am not 
trying to blackjack anybody, and I 
am not trying to buy votes—and you 
who have made these statements will 
live to regret it.” 

On Feb. 25 he squeaked his tax bill 
through the House with a margin of 
five votes (210 to 205). 


MODIFIED BUT MURDERED: But 
Southern Democrats in the Senate 
scuttled the Rayburn fight and bailed 
eut the President. Chairman Harry F. 
Byrd of the Senate Finance Committee 
and Walter F. George joined with Re- 
publicans to kill the Rayburn amend- 
ment 9 to 6. On the floor Sen. Lyndon 
B. Johnson (D-Tex.) offered a modi- 
fication to give a $20 cut to the head 
of a household plus a $10 cut for each 
Gependent other than a spouse, and 
limit the relief to incomes of $5,000 or 
less a year. In addition, the Johnson 
plan would have repealed last year’s 
relief to corporation and large earners; 
removed a 1954 provision permitting 
eorporations fast write-offs for depre- 
ciation of equipment; repealed the tax 
cut on dividend incomes; and plugged 
a loophole in the 1954 law under which 
big business stands to gain anywhere 
from $1 to $5 billion a year. 

Johnson supporters estimated that 
all told, despite the tax cut on low 
incomes, his plan would have produced 
a net gain for the government of near- 
ly $5 billion for the fiscal year ending 
June 1956. But Eisenhower was dead 
set against this plan; the Administra- 
tion mustered the strongest pressure 
it has yet brought to bear against any 
measure. On March 15 the Senate killed 
the Johnson plan 50 to 44. The fight 
was won with the help of five Dixiecrats 
who voted with the Republicans. The 
President announced through his press 
secretary that he ‘“was_ pleased,” 
promptly called Byrd and George by 


cut, neither AFL nor CIO did much to 
stir up back-home action; some observ- 
ers felt that more vigorous labor sup- 
port might have tipped the scale. 

But Democratic leaders, though con- 
ceding defeat by mid-week, were con- 
vineed they had a prime 1956 campaign 
issue in the battle they had waged. And 
it was certain that a tax cut for low 
incomes would come before Congress 
again next year. 


Brownell line 


(Continued from Page 1) 


judgment of this court, ‘attacking the 
FBI and the Justice Dept., in a care- 
fully thought-out scheme to gener- 
ally discredit by these means the 
testimony of undercover agents and 
former Communist Party members 
who give evidence against the Com- 


munist Party of the U.S. and its 
adherents.” 
“CLEAR CONSCIENCE”: Matusow, 


who announced he would appeal his 
sentence, was put under $10,000 bond 
but last week was still in the El Paso 
county jail for lack of it. Before the 
sentence was pronounced, Matusow 
told the court: 

“I was motivated to secure justice 
for someone I had wrongly accused. 
I’m prepared to accept the court’s 
decision. I know I'll be abie to live 
with myself, for my conscience is 
elear. The only conspiracy has been 
that of me and my conscience. The 
Bible and the Commandments have 
taught me a lot. I no longer bear 
false witness.” 

In passing sentence, Judge Thomason 
declared that “the evidence offered in 
support of the motion [for a new trial 
for Jencks] is not worthy of belief’ and 
charged that Matusow “schemed to and 
actually used this court as a forum for 
the purpose of calling public attention 
to a book, purportedly written by 
Matusow, entitled False Witness.” 


UNION WILL APPEAL: He also 


charged that Mine, Mill officials had 
“subsidized” the writing and publica- 


for money and notoriety.” 


The Mine, Mill union also announced 
it would appeal the Judge’s ruling de- 
nying a new trial for Jencks who was 
eonvicted with the help of Matusow’s 
testimony on a charge of falsely signing 
a Taft-Hartley non-Communist affi- 
davit. Nathan Witt, the union’s general 
counsel, said that the only conspiracy 
in the case is “a conspiracy to prevent 
the truth from coming out.” 


N. ¥. HEARING ENDS: In New York, 
a hearing on a motion for a new trial 
for 13 Communist leaders convicted 


HARRY P. CAIN 
This is a time of recanting 


under the Smith Act, against whom 
Matusow swore he gave false testimony, 
came to an end on March 21 after 20 





sow visited him twice to confess that 
he had lied throughout his career as 
a government witness. The Bishop re- 
vealed that on Oct. 19, 1954, he wrote 
a letter to Brownell informing him of 
Matusow’s recantations. 

Introduced into evidence were nota- 
tions the Bishop made after his talks 
— Matusow; one said: 

. I really can't fathom the fellow, 
but, ‘whatever the facts are, here is 
an individual whose testimony has 
been published by. the House Com- 
mittee ton Un-American Activities].” 
The Bishop said he considered Matu- 

sow “unstable” and had been “sur- 
prised” that the government would 
have used him as a witness. He de- 
scribed his last meeting with him: 
“It all wound up that he wanted 
$1,500 to do research [on his book]. 

I was interested in the book, but IL 

was not going to give him $1,500. I 

thought he was hungry, and I gave 

him $5.” 
50,000 COPIES: It was announced last 
week that False Witness, published by 
Cameron & Kahn, had dtready sold out 
a first printing of 50,000 copies and 
that a second edition is on the presses. 

Witnesses were not the only ones 
turning about last week. Harry P. Cain, 
former’ ultra-right-wing Republican 
Senator from Washington and now a 
member of the Subversive Activities 
Control Board, appeared before the 
Civil Liberties Clearing House. With 
startling vigor he defended the Fifth 
Amendment, denounced the Attorney 
General’s list of “subversive” organi- 
zations, attacked Sen. McCarthy and 
declared that the ‘citizens’ informer” 
system now being built up in defense 
plants is “not in our nation’s best in- 
terest.” 

And Rep. Martin Dies (D-Tex.), 
granddaddy of all witch-hunters, in an 
exclusive interview in the N.Y. Post, 
decried the present-day hysteria of the 
witch-hunt, 
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STILL DANGER 


GOP abandons 
drive to hike 
rents in city 


By Arthur Schutzer 


phone biag from his pro- 
posals for rent hikes and 
decontroels, Republican Assem- 
bly majority leader Carlino 
last week pledged to centinue 
controls “in substantialiy their 
present form for two more 
years” at least in N. Y. City. 
The big push of the real es- 
tate lobby was repulsed, but 
the situation was still critical. 
New, less obvious formulas 
might yet be slipped into the 
final bill. Even the continuance 
of present controls means. the 
preservation of landlord gim- 
micks, rent boost loop-holes, 
weak enforcement and numer- 





ous evictions on trumped-up 
grounds. 
There was some_ suspicion 


that the real estate lobby had 
staged its big offensive to take 
the heat off the fight to plug 
loop-holes in the existing set- 
up, hoping the tenants, after 
a look at what might happen, 
would settle gratefully fer an- 
other 2 years of the status quo. 


PATIENT DOING NICELY: 
That status quo was doing 
well for. the landlords, al- 
though Carlino and other As- 
semblymen had painted a pic- 
ture of downtrodden real es- 
tate interests. The Real Estate 
News (2/55) admitted: “Excel- 
lent realty investment condi- 
tions will continue through 
1955. New York City continues 
to be a favored center for in- 
vestment capital and its real 
estate continues to enjoy high 
regard as an attractive and 
safe investment. The current 
situation with more buyers 
and money than offerings will 
continue throughout 1955.” 

An article entitled “Boom- 
town, U.S.A.” in the February 
veal Estate Forum says: “New 
York is the only major city 
with a demand for office space 
despite a wave of new con- 
struction. These new edifices 
have been, and are being, fully 
leased for long-time occupancy 
without causing any noticeable 
dent in the occupancy ratio of 
existing structures. Nothing 
like it is, has been, or is likely 
to be happening in any city of 
metropolitan or other status, 
of any size, anywhere.” 
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Zero Mostel 
In one of his madder moments 
in the new Barbizon Plaza 
Show, “Once Over Lightly.” 
A skit on Gian-Garlo-Menotti- 
type opera features the jumbo 
comedian as a child whose 
mother consults a psychiatrist 
to cure him of fits of hysteria 
brought on by sight of krep- 
lach. Jack Gilford as a “bene- 
dictine” monk and Sono Osato 
interpreting “Peter Pan” in 
Japanese-style dance are other 
highiights ef the show, which 
will have a Guardian Benefit 
night March 31 (see N., Y. 
Calendar, p. 11). 


2,000 at ALP 


rally for peace 


ROF. Frederick L. Schuman 

of Williams College told 
2,000 people at the American 
Labor Party’s “rally for peace” 
last week that the drive for 
German rearmament had won 
little or no support in Ger- 


many, France or England but 
he found “almost all Ameri- 
cans acquiescing with their 


leaders.” 


He noted several exceptions 
and said: “Thank God for the 
ALP.” Sharing the Manhattan 


STRIKE GOES ON 





B’klyn Eagle 
dead? Guild 


not so sure 
oO’ THE 47th day of the N.Y. 
Newspaper Guild (CIO) 
strike at the Brooklyn Eagle, 
publisher Frank D. Schroth 
sent a special delivery letter 
to the Guild: “The conse- 
quences of the strike have 
destroyed the Brooklyn Eagle 
and we do not intend ever to 
resume publication of the 
newspaper.” 
The FEagle’s fellow news- 
papers wrote obituaries for 
the paper, recalling Walt 
Whitman’s days on the staff, 
and promptly ran Brooklyn 
editions to pick up the Eagle’s 
advertising. Thomas J. Mur- 
phy, exec. vite-pres. of the 
Guild, wrote Schroth that “the 
Guild has no alternative but 
to continue its strike action 
against the Brooklyn Eagle.” 
It was plain the union took 
Schroth’s last word with a 
grain of salt. The strike bulle- 
tin of March 16 said of the 
publisher’s intention to quit: 
“Statement of an intention al- 
ways carries with it the right 
to intend something else later.” 


SPECULATIONS: Reportedly 
the Eagle has been covered 
by strike insurance and has 
therefore suffered no crippling 
loss from the strike. There 
was speculation that Schroth 
might have been in earnest 
about selling the paper and 
precipitated the strike to give 
him the out he needed. Two 
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BROTHERS LU" 
CHINESE TALE -COLUR 





(RE bet 42641515) 





799 Bway, Rm. 545 
MANHATTAN 


GR 3-5740 


MIMEOQ LETTER SERVICE 
Quality Work e Quick Service 
Mimeograph @ Offset e Printing 





years ago there was a reported 
plan to sell the Eagle to tae 
N.Y. Herald Tribune, whicho 
would probably have led to its 
dissolution as an independent- 
ly functioning daily and a con- 
sequent loss of jobs. At that 
time Schroth blamed collapse 
of the negotiations on the 
Guild’s refusal to go along with 
large-scale firings. 


The strike was precipitated 
this time by the Eagle’s re- 
fusal to grant Guild members 
the same wage contract ac- 
cepted by Manhattan dailies. 
It had met similar demands 
from mechanical department 
unions, which nevertheless re- 
fused to cross Guild picket 
lines and thereby shut the 
paper down. 


After Schroth’s announce- 
ment the Guild said it had 
received inquiries from four 
potential buyers of the paper. 
The Eagle refused comment on 
possible purchasers, took no 
step legally to offer the paper 
for sale. To cover ail con- 
tingencies, the Guild moved to 
collect severance pay for all 
employes. The pickets stayed. 
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JEFERSON SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
975 Avenue of Americas 














"Finian's Rainbow' 
opening in Chelsea 
E. Y. Harburg’s 1947 Broad- 

way hit Finian’s Rainbow will 
open April 1 in a production 
of the Hudson Guild’s Commu- 
nity Players, with performanc- 
es Friday and Saturday eve- 
nings at the Guild’s theater, 
436 W. 27th St. 


"War Over Formosa™ 
is Yorkville topic 


NATIONALIST Chinese 

representative, an American 
correspondent returned from 
China, a Quaker,and an Amer- 
ican professor of Chinese, rep- 
resenting varying viewpoints, 
will discuss “War Over For- 
mosa: Which Path for Amer- 
ica?” at the Yorkville Compass 
Forum, at 8:30 p.m., Fri., Apr. 
1, at Yorkville Temple, 157 E. 
86th St. 












Ellenville 


la 
Lodge New York 


FOR EASTER 
& PASSOVER 


= Entertainment staff: 
=Abe Kanegson, director, Square 


"« folk dancing with CUM Bul- 
=lard. Instruction in mambe & 
=tango. (Classes in painting & 


* sculpture. Seasonal sports. Eu- = 
=repean plan available. Call OR. 
"3-8018 CY 3-0168 Ellenville 502 = 


_ — —— 
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TIMBERLINE CAMP 
JEWETT, GREENE CO., N.Y. 
Eley, 2300 ft. Low pollen count 
Interracial: Boys & Girls 5-14. 
Professionally trained ‘staff, 
All sports facilities, swimming, 
separate wading pool. Farm ani- 
mals. woodcraft, painting, cer- 
amics, music, folk and square 
dancing, nature study. trips. 
Moderate Rote-—No E,tras 
2 DIRECTORS; Dr. Sarah Reidman 
Gustafson & Elten T. Gustafson 
1066 Park P1l., B’kKlyn. PR 2-0325 


Seer rene coe ce eee 





REGISTER YOUR CHILD NOW! 


CAMP KINDERLAND 


(Sylvan Lake) 


Girls & Boys, ages 6 to 16 


& week season 
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10th Year of UN’s Birth 


COME TO THIS FIGHTING REDEDICATION TO THE PRINCIPLES OF THE NEW DEAL 


Welcome Vincent Hallinan 


HEAR: W.£E.£. DuBOIS e ESLANDA 


54 WEDNESDAY EVENING 


e ° ? APRIL 20th — 8 P.M. 
National Guardian Rally : 


: CITY CENTER 


CASINO 
: 135 W. 55th Street 
Admission: $1 
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Friday, April 1 — 8:30 
YORKVILLE COMPASS FORUM 


o 
Extraordinary Panel 
In Clash of Opinion 


on 
“CHINA AND 
U.S. FAR EAST POLICY 
e 
Speakers: 

PROF. DERK BODDE 
Author: “Peking Diary’; 10 yrs. in 
China (both regimes). Pref. of 
Chinese, Univ. of Pennsylvania. 


& 

MISS TSENG PAO-SWEN 
Chinese Nationalist UN Delegate: 
Member, UN Commission on Status 
of Women; National Assembly Rep- 
resentative (Formosa); Eaducator. 


° 

JULIAN SCHUMAN 
Newspaper & Radio Correspondent; 
6 yrs. in China (both regimes); 
Chicago Sun-Times, ABC Network. 


e 
ROBERT W. GILMORE 
American Friends Service 
Comm., N.Y. (Quakers); Formerly 
At Yale, U. of Pittsburgh, etc. 
e 


Questions: Refreshments 
YORKVILLE TEMPLE, 157 E. 86 St. 
- Contr: 85c. Membs: 75c * 


THE CONTEMPORARY FORUM 
206 W. 15th St WA 4-5524 
announces two major courses 
HIGHLIGHTS OF WESTERN ART 
Lectures, ihlustrated with color 
slides. Lecturer: Alice Dunham 
(Mrs. Barrows Dunham). Six Thurs- 

day evenings, 8:30-10 p.m. 
Mar, 31: “The New Vision in Italy 

—Giotto to Michelangelo.” 

(No session April 7) 
Tuition: $1 per session, 

. * * * * 
SEMINAR IN CLASSICS OF 
PHILOSOPHY 
Conducted by Dr. Barrows Dunham, 
author of “Man Against Myth,” 

and “Giant in Chains.” 

Thursday evenings, 7:30-9:30. 
The course is limited to 25 mem- 
bers—limited number of places still 
available. Make reservation now. 
Course Tuition Fee: $15 payable 
in advance. 


Guardian Theater Night. 





“ONCE 





OVER LEIGHEFLY.” by TRA WAL- 
LACH, RONNIE GRAHAM & MEL 
BROOKS. Music by ALEC TEMPLE- 
TON with SONA OSATO, JACK 
GILFORD & ZERO MOSTEL 
Thurs March 31. Oreh $6.50. 
Meaz. #5. Call or write: 17 Murray 
Bt. WO 4-3960, 

CLUB CINEMA (430 Sixth Av.) 
“EA GRAND ILLUSION,” March 
25-27. Jean Renor'’s masterpiece 
with Eric Von Stroheim, Pierre 
Fresnay and Jean Gabin, merci- 
lessly exposing the futility of war. 
Showings: 8:30 and 10 p.m., Fri, 
Sat.. Sun. Adm: Members, $1; 
Non-members, $1.25. Next week: 
“MANON.” 

ANGUS CAMERON 


publisher cum laude 
speaks on 
“An Editor's Part In 
The Writing of Novels” 
for the 
Writing & Publishing 
Monthly Forum 
at ASP GALLERIES, 35 W. 64th St. 
promptly 
8:30 Tuesday, 


p.m., March 29 


SUNDAY FORUM, March 27, 8 p.m. 


“Automation: Menace or Promise?” 
Machibes and Unemployment in 
the Capitalist Drive for Maximum 
Profits. With Carl Marvani and 
Vietor Perlo. Jefferson School, 575 
6th Av. $1. 


VILLAGE ALP invites you to hear 
Carl Marzanit on ‘Films Today—~ 
Why Chaplin and Hollywood Are 
Incompatible.” Thurs. Mareh 31, 
8:30 pm. at 28 Greenwich Av. Ad- 
miss.on free. 














MERCHANDISE 

3-WAY PORT. RADIO. Super-fine 
reception, powerful. Reg. #3495 
Plus $4.55 for hattery. SPEC. $27.69 
inel. battery. Standard Brand Dist., 
143 4th Av. (13 & 14 Sts.) GR 3- 
7619. 1 hr. free parking or 2 tokens. 


Mt - FIDELITY RADIO - PHONO- 


GRAPHS, Sales. Installation, Serv- 
ice VECTOR LABORATORIES, 217 


$d Av., New York 3, GR 3-7686. 





N. ¥. 

“So we settled our dispute with 
a nuclear war and haven't had 
a planet to land on since.” 


Herald Tribune 


—_— a 








Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are ovailable at 
40c a line (five words): minimum 
charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Tuesday before pub- 
lication. Please send payment with 
copy. Address: Classified, National 
Guardion, 17 Murray St., N. Y. 7. 











LARGE SAVINGS TO GUARDIAN 

READERS, Good modern furniture 

at low markup. Come in and see. 
SMILOW ‘TRIELEE 

New York: 856 Lex. Av. MU 6-7308 


White Plaine: 41 Mamaroneck Av. 
WH 8&-4788 
FINE FURS 
-—Coatse and Stoles of every de- 
scription at $ Savings. Expert RE- 


MODELLING or converting to fur- 
Mned cloth coats. 
MAX KUPERMAN 


315 7th Av. OR 5-7773 


COMBINATION storm-screen win- 


dows, VENETIAN BLINDS, tuble 
pads. radiator enclosures, MIR- 
RORS, GLASS TOPS. 


40HIN KOBLICK 
238 Reid Av., Bkiyn GL 2-3024 
TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 
Large selection of adult bedding 
Full line of juvenile furniture 
FLATBUSH BABY CARRIAGE SHOP 
789 Flatbush Av. Bkiyn. BU 4-9109 


AND 


GIFTS FOR BASTER 
MOTEER'’S DAY 

in antique and modern jewelry 
and silverware. 


; Chiara & JUerving Gavurin 
22 W. 48 St. (Rm. 1103) CO 5-1881 








PLUMBER, 

Wanted @ ELEC T REICEAN, 
@ WATCH REPAIR 

RADIO REPAIR, LIQUOR STORE, 
GUARDIAN office has been beseiged 
with calls for these services. If you 
fit any of the above descriptions, 
an ad in the classified section will 

bring gratifying results. 











SERVICES 
TELEVISION REPAIRS 
Manhattan and Bronx Only 
AARON'S TV SERVICE 
356 Wadsworth Av. N.Y. C. 
WA 3-1370 DAY-NITE SERVICE 





SPIKE'S MOVENG and pick-up 
service, city and country, short 
notice or pian ahead. Occasional 
long distance jobs accepted. Tel. 
UN 4-7707. 








SOFA REWEBBED. Relined Springs 
Retied in your home, Reasonable. 
Furniture repaired, Remodeled, 
Custom Siipcovered, Reupholstered 
Foam Rubber Cushioning. Call 
mornings 9-1 HY 8-7887. 
Fraternal Attention 


WASHING MACHINE REPAIRS — 


Service ~— New machines, 
Parts, supplies ‘hor, Bendix, Mon- 
itor, ABC; Norge. Maytag. Used 


and sold. 
Phone GE 4-4228 


washers bought 
WASHCO-B kiyn. 


CUSTOM CABINET MAKERS 


Quality craftsmanship imaginative 
design, dependability and low iow 
prices Choice of woods and fin- 
ishes. specializing in Hi-Fi installa- 
tions. Drawing & estimates PREF. 
Beran-Orban, 322 EB. 23rd St. OR 
4-6123. Open Mon. thru Sat. 


FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Giet the MOST. fer the LEAST! 
Personal and business. Fire, auto, 

theft. ete.. insurance nlaced. 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
19 W. 44th St., N. ¥. 36 BAU 2-4720 


MOVENG a 
EXNPRRIENCED 
Used furniture. 
low prices. Call 
6-8000. 


STORAGE 
PIANO MOVERS 
pianos, bicycles at 
ED WENDEL, JE 


MAILING, PHO'TO-OFPSET, 
MULTIGRAPHING, 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 

39 Tnion Square AL 5-8160 


UNWANTED HAIR REMOVED 
Permanent 
Private 
Rapid 
Latest Medical Method Appt. only. 
Laura Green CH 2-7119 


NORMA CATERERS. Now booking 


that special decasion in temple, 
home or office. Anywhere in metro- 
politan area. Phone now and plan 
your cocktail or dinner parties. 
Hor qd Quevres at all times. ‘Tel.: 
ES 3-9490 
Car! BRODSKY 
INSURANCE 
Automobile, Fire. Life, ete. 
GR 5-3826 


799 Broadway (Cor, 11th St.) 


PAINTER 
Private work 
Good Materiais e Rens 


our specialty. 


hnabie Prices 


Anywhere in Metropolitan area 
Call JE 8-4113 
JIMMY'S 'TREOCKING 
Moving and light hauling any- 
where. Good ice at bargain 





prices. ST 9-3: 

CUSTOM 
Cabinets-storage 
for home, office 

S'REEN 

92 Fighth Avy. 


BEETLE 
alterations 
most reasonable, 
IN'TEREORS 

CH 3-8325 


units, 


TV REPAIRS 
Brooklyn only 
AIRWAYS FY SERVICE 


‘2940 Av. P (nr. Nostrand Av.) 
PEwey 98-2450 
I REMOVE CNWANTED HAIR 
FOREVER §$ safely and comfortably 
by electrolysis and short wave 


methods. Free consultation by ap- 
pointment only. Sylvia Kimmelman 
(Bklyn). ST 3-3002. 

HOUSE 


FOR SALE 


BKLYN HTS. 17.500 (4 times ren- 





tal) for iegal. 5-family, multiple 
dwelling. Brick bidg., 3-story, base- 
ment, cellar. Parlor Hoor apt. (pine 
panelled fireplace), and garden apt. 
36x21 garden) will be available. 
Sprinkler system. automatic heat 
and hot water. Present mortgage 
$7.000. Need cash, must sell. Call 
GR 7-4471. 


SHARE QUARTERS 


ALP CLUB (W. 60th St.) wishes to 


share headquarters with individual 
or group. Write Box 60 at 17 Mur- 
ray St., New York City 7. 


APARTMENT TO SHARE 


APT, SHARE PRIVILEGES, male; 
modern apt. downtuwn Man., 2nd 
floor, furnished, near transp Box 
G, 17 Murray St., New York City 7. 


FURNISHED ROOM FOR RENT 
RIVERSIDE DR. & t62d ST. Cheer- 
ful, front room overlooking river, 
kitchen privileges. Reasonable. Call 
WA 3-0798 after 7 pm. and all 
day Sunday. 





HOOM in 
for employed 
woman. Kitchen privileges, Con- 
venient. Elevator. West 80's. Box 
i, 17 Murray &., N. Y¥. €. 7. 


NEWLY 
cheerful 


FURNISHED 
3'o-rm, apt. 


Man. 
Conv. to 


pow NTOWN 
Kitchen 


BROOKLYN. 
privileges ras 





“A” train. Box D, 17 Murray 8St., 
New York City 7. 
WANTED 

WOMAN seeks room with kitchen 
facilities on a farm for the sum- 
mer. Within 50 mi. N. Y.C. Board- 
ing considered. Weekends for 2. 
Congenial environment essential. 
Please write details. Box S, 17 Mur- 


ray St... New York City 7. 


feel Casmire 





Carrefour, Paris 

“I think we'll have a happy 

surprise at next month’s union 

mecting—the engagement of 
Princess Margaret.” 


S NEW YORK 


Inform-or-else rule 
in force for teachers 


NY EMPLOYE of 
York Board of 
May now 
the City 


the New 
Education 
be summoned before 
Corporation Counsel, 
and told to inform on his fei- 
low employes or on_ pupils 
under oath. He faces possible 
insubordination charges and 
loss of job—if he refuses. 

The inform-or-else resolu- 
tion passed the Board by a 
vote of 7-1 at an open meeting 
March 17. The crowd of 250 
parents and teachers cheered 
the lone dissenting member, 
Mrs. 
lyn. 





Cecile R. Sands of Brook- 
opponent 


Another known 











i 
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California Teacher 


Through a glass darkly . . 
of the resolution, Charles J. 
Bensley, was absent. The Rev. 
John J. Coleman, Brooklyn, 
voted for the resolution “with 
a certain anxiety about the 
danger of injuring the inno- 
cent.” 

JANSEN OPPOSED: The meas- 
ure, which had been backed by 
the Tablet, organ of the Brook- 
lyn Catholic archdiocese, had 
been opposed by Supt. of 
Schools Wm. Jansen. On March 
13, the Rev. Dr. Leland Henry, 
director of the Dept. of Social 
Relations of the Protestant 
Diocese of N.Y., said in his 
sermon at the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine: 

“The Church teaches the 
supremacy of conscience, but 
the Board of Education threat- 
ens the dismissal of teachers 
unable on conscientious 
grounds to inform on others. 
This proposal smacks of the 
spirit of the Inquisition rather 
than of the Bill of Rights.” 

In the Day-Jewish Journal 
(3/10) columnist B. Z. Goid- 
berg wrote: “What is happen- 
ing at the Board of Education 
is of special concern to Jews. 
The McCarthyism which they 
want to introduce, forcing 


every teacher in this city to- 


become an informer, is con- 
trary to the ethics, the con- 
science and tradition of Juda- 
ism.” 

The N.Y. CIO Council went 
on record against it and Leon 
Davis, president of the CIO 
Retail Drug Employes’ Union, 
wired Mayor Wagner and 
Board President Charles Sil- 
ver: “Snitchers, informers and 
stoolpigeons are as abhorrent 
to children as they are to 
adults. Let us maintain some 
dignity in our school system 
and respect for the rights and 


(AFL) 


liberties of teachers.” 

Lined up against the meas- 
ure were many faculties and 
parent-teacher associations, 
the Public Education Agssn., 
United Parents Assn., N.Y. 
Civil Liberties Union, Teachers 


Union, AFL N.Y. Teachers 
Guild, American Jewish Con- 
gress, Citizens’ Union, Metro- 


pelitan Council of B'nai B’rith, 
Emergency Civil Liberties Com- 
inittee, Amer. Jewish Congress. 

For the resolution: The 
American Legion of Kings and 
Queens Counties, N.Y. State 
Catholic War Veterans, Veter- 


ans of Foreign Wars of Brook- 
lyn, Brooklyn Diocese Catholic 
Lawyers Guild, American Jew- 
ish League Against Commu- 
nism. 

DRAGNET: Teachers Union 
special counsel Harold I. Cam- 
mer pointed out the “dragnet 
characteristics” of the resolu- 


tion aimed at every teacher 
who refuses “to disclose any 
relevant information” about 


teachers who “may be” or “may 
have been” members of the 
Communist Party or “any other 
subversive” group. 

Cammer asked: “Would a 
teacher be compelled to = dis- 
close the names of other tearh- 
ers who may have supported 
Republican Spain, or the Tren- 
ton Six, or world government, 
or the Papal Encyclical... or 
the New Deal?” 


HOW IT WILL WORK: Seek- 
ing to calm the widest and 
most vigorous opposition since 
the school witch-hunt began, 
corporation counsel] Saul Mos- 
koff, the Board's chief prober, 
promised that not all teachers 
would be called on to inform— 
only those who admitted pres- 
ent or former membership in 
the CP or whose membership 
had been “proven.” 

Moskoff moved swiftly to im- 
plement the resolution by re- 
calling 58 school employes, 40 
of whom had refused to testify 
under oath (now required un- 
der threat of insubordination 
charges) and 18 who testified 
about themselves but declined 
to inform on others. 

First step, said Moskoff, will 
be to require each of the 58 to 
sign an oath covering his pre- 
vious testimony, making per- 
jury prosecutions possible. 
Then presumably each will be 
directed to inform. 
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GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 





A mail order service offering consumer-tested merchandise af o saving. 


America's Newest Kitchen Tool! 





SHELLS and DE-VEINS SHRIMP 


in @ matter of seconds! 


Just of quickly aa you can say 
**SHRIMPMASTER'’ your shrimp 
are shelled, de-veined and cleaned 
ready for cooking. And what de- 
ficlous shrimp yow can makel 
That's because you cook them 
cleaned—just like chefs do it. 
Get SHRIMPMASTER today and 
save work, Vow ll love it! 


continence 


a 


Gift Boxed 


Only $1.98 ppd. 





LINEN DISH TOWELS 
FROM POLAND 


18"x33” in blue, red or green 
MOOG. 604000088 doz, $6.50 ppd. 





Do-it-yourself 
3 pe. ELECTRIC CLIPPER 


HOME HAIR-CUTTING SET 


PAYS FOR ITSELF! 


Cut your family’s hair 
at home with  pro- 
fessional equipment! 


® Electric Hair Clipper 
(AC only). 


® Tapered Barber-type comb. 


® Professional Shears of finest 
quality steel. 


@ jilustrated booklet, “How to 


Cut Hair,” 





Here is a sensible way to save money by cutting your 
family's hair with this set by Oster, largest manufacturer 
of professional barbering equipment. Ideal for chiidren’s 
hair cuts, especially if you are planning to give your boys 
crew cuts for the summer. The instruction booklet teaches 
you to give professional-looking haircuts. 


ppd. $10.95 
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complete sealing. 


Thermo-Keep Insulated Bag 





This is the best constructed bag we could find. It is 
covered and lined with koroseal and insulated with fiber- 
glass. It will keep food cold from 6 to 8 hours; warm from 
4 to 6 hours. It is shopping bag size, 19°x1542", to accom- 
modate plenty of bottles, jars, cans, sandwiches, etc. It is 
sanitary, odorless, washable. It has a zipper top to insure 


The amazing 


SILICONE 


Ironing Board Cover 
Cutis ironing time 25% 


Keeps Food Hot or 








Cold for Hours! WONDER-COVER ag | 


PROMOS OFF Mi etiiede 2B 


me 












it can be used for: 
@ PICNICS 
® THE BEACH 
@ FROZEN FOOD SHOPPING 
@ TRAVELLING 
® SCHOOL LUNCHES 
@® BABY BOTTLES G JARS 
@ SPORTING EVENTS 
@ OUTINGS 





This ironing board cover is 
@ wonderful work-saver, It RE- 
FLECTS HEAT so the article you 
iron is heated from below as well 
as from the iron. It also has these 
features: 
SCORCH-RESISTANT—outlasts or- 
dinary covers many times. 


STAIN-PROOF—wipe with 
cloth to clean. 


ADJUSTABLE—fits ail 


damp 


standard 


ppd. $3.95 








size ironing boards. 
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GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
17 Murray St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Description of Item 


POROUS—aliows quick evaporation 
of steam. 
COLOR 

come off, 


FAST—colors will not 


ppd. $1.50 


Amount 











Breaks fibres! Ideal for bar- 
becuing. Simplifies addition of 





garlic and other spices. 
Makes expensive meats out 


| 
| MEAT TENDERIZER 
| 
| 





of budget cuts! 








No COD's. 


ff 22S eee 





(N. ¥.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 


Full payment must accompany each order. 
Or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 


eee eee ee ee 


eee eee ee 


ee 


TOTAL 





Make checks 





Here 
use on budget cuts of meat. It 
breaks the fibres of the meat with- 
out mashing it. The spring steel 
shaft causes the head to strike the 
meat rapidly and with great force. 
The acetate plastic head is non- 


is the perfect instrument to 


pourous and will not absorb meat 
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Roosevelt at Yalta 


(Continued from Page 1) 


records (by Tabitha Petran and Anna Louise Strong next week). 
They contain sidelights on the warming-up-the-cold-war 
role already being played by the then Ambasasdor to Moscow, 
Harriman, who may come up as Democracy’s White Knight to 
oppose “GOP reaction” in the 1956 Presidential election; and on 
Alger Hiss, whose “treason”—the foundation-stone of the whole 
Atom Spy hoax—they blow up with a loud and hilarious bang. 

As for the behavior and inter-relations of the three prin- 
cipals, the light the records shed is so dazzling!y clear that to 
anyone reading them with a pinch of objectivity there is just 
nothing to argue about. 


STALIN’S CONCESSIONS: Winston Churchill, toasting at Yalta 
the U.S.S.R.’s “happy and smiling future” which Britain “would 
do all it could to bring about,” emerges as the most brilliant 
hypocrite of our time (though he was almost topped by Massa 
Jimmy Byrnes, who raised his glass to “the common man ali 
over the world”). Between verbal posies to Stalin, the Russian 
army and people, Winnie—who as we now know was already 
plotting to “stockpile” captured German arms for use against 
them—tried his utmost to tone down the Nazis’ punishment 
and block reparations to the devastated U.S.S.R. His partial 
success was due only to Stalin’s example of moderation in the 
interests of unity. 

The record abundantly justifies Harry Hopkins’ memo to 
FDR at Yalta—and Secy. of State Stettinius’ statement later— 
that Stalin and Molotov had “given in so much at this conter- 
ference that we should not let 
them down,” had “made more 
concessions” than either of the 
Western powers made. 

The Russians dropped their 
proposal to promise special sup- 
port to those who actively 
fought the fascists in liberated 
countries. They went out of 
their way to speak for “the 
legitimate interests of Turkey’ 
(which sat out the war) in ask- 
ing some consideration of So- 
viet right of access through the -§ 
Dardanelles. They yielded on 9m 
participation of France in the 4 
German occupation. They yield- 
ed on immediate admission to a rare A gl 
UN of Byelorussia and the a ra 
Ukraine, and promised to sup- Herblock in Washington Post 
port FDR if he had to ask for “sfaybe I shouldn’t have 
three U.S. votes in UN to match pulled the trigger.” 
the ~ U.S.S.R.’s_ three. They, 
whose army occupied Poland, accepted Mikolajczyk and other 
“London Poles” as candidates for the broadened Polish gov- 
ernment, although agents of the “London Poles” had killed 212 
Soviet soldiers in the rear of the most flaming of battlefronts 
At the same time they refrained from asking for any modi- 
fication of the government of Greece which the British army 
occupied. 


ROOSEVELT’S AIMS: What FDR showed, since even before 
the conference, was a genuine desire (like Stalin, but unlike 
Churchill) to make it a three-power meeting and not a gang- 
up by two against the third. While constantly concerned for 
U.S. interests and about “keeping Britain from complete bank- 
ruptcy” after the war, he was deeply moved by what the Rus- 
sians had suffered and the heroism with which they had fought 
the common enemy. He wanted to help the U.S.S.R. with loans 
and lend-leased ships after the war; and, like Stalin, he wanted 
justice done—no more, no less—upon the fascists. 


He also shared much of Stalin's distaste for imperialism: 
he reacted jocularly to Churchill’s tub-thumping about the 
Empah, told Stalin China should get Hong Kong, and said he 
would like to see trusteeships without foreign occupying troops 
for Indo-China and Korea. In other words, he took the At- 
lantic Charter seriously. 


“HIS OLD SMILE”; What Churchill, the last of the great old- 
Style imperialists, could never forgive his socialist ally was that 
it had not been totally wrecked by the Nazis and had won the 
war so overwhelmingly. But as a realist, he knew Britain was 
now a second-class power and all but impotent so long as the 
U.S. didn’t gang up with him. Yalta was, in short, almost the 
last example of world statesmen talking together on a basis 
of the facts of life instead of hysteria and humbug. Stalin’s 
realism showed itself in his extraordinary moderation, based 
on his perception of the compromises without which peaceful 
co-existence of capitalism and socialism could never be. Church- 
ill’s realism showed itself in his estimate of how far Stalin 
had to be ready to compromise, and of how Britain’s lack of 
power could be compensated by taking advantage of this. 

None understood better than FDR the formidable problems 
with which a peaceful co-existence policy would confront him 
in Washington; but he was as determined as Stalin was to 
Surmount the problems. His greatness is spread through all 
these records, compiled largely by Americans not too partial to 
his philosophy; and—to let FDR’s physician contradict Them— 
at the end of the conference the President was in high spirits and 

“... it was with his old smile that he announced, ‘I’ve got 
everything I came for, and not at too high a price’” (Vice- 
Adm. Ross T. McIntyre, White House Physician), 

He had—and what he went for was what America wanted 
and needed; but two months later, just after writing the great- 
est of all his speeches on the fight for peace, he was dead. Per- 
haps by the 20th anniversary of our great President’s death, 
America. will again be aware of his stature; but not if Them 


can help it, Cedric Belfrage 








